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HE new German technique in the use of marine 

mines will undoubtedly add to the economic dif- 
ficulties of the Allies for a time at least, and it is yet 
to be ascertained what effective steps can be taken to 
combat it — other than by reprisals, which are the 
least satisfactory form of belligerent effort. But it 
will have one important result towards the establish- 
ment of a durable peace system after the war. 

The important point about the new German 
methods is that they are immensely more dangerous 
to neutrals, and neutrals carrying on commerce in 
all kinds of places that have nothing to do with the 
war, than any belligerent method ever adopted in the 
past. They carry the 1916 doctrine of “spurlos 
versenkt” an infinite distance further; the submarine 
can at least exercise some discretion as to what it 
will sink, but the loose mine sinks anything it ap- 
proaches, and will probably go on sinking vessels 
and doing other damage for years after the war. 

This kind of warfare gives a new incentive to 
those countries whose chief ambition is to stay out 
of war for the future, to unite their influence for the 
establishment when this war is over of a super- 
national authority which will not merely make it 
more difficult for war to break out but will be power- 
ful enough to apply checks upon belligerent nations 
even while war is in progress, and thus to prevent the 
use of devices in flagrant violation of international 
law. If the United States, which has the advantage 
of being at a fairly safe distance from German re- 
prisals, were to give a lead towards united action for 
the repression of such violations, something might 
be done even during the present war; but it can 
hardly be expected that Holland and Belgium and 
Italy, with their borders open to German attack, will 
begin the campaign. They have already done their 
share by braving German wrath through combining 
to resist German use of Dutch territory, an action 
which may appear subsequently as one of the de- 
termining factors of the struggle. 

It is becoming more and more clear that when 
one is dealing with a power like Nazi Germany, 
which carries ruthlessness to the length of a com- 
plete contempt of the rights and interests of nations 
which are not its enemies, the only safety of neutrals, 
and especially of neutrals engaging in world com- 
merce, is to combine for the enforcement of their 
rights. Isolated, a neutral nation is the helpless vic- 
tim of all that Germany cares to do to it; combined, 
a dozen of them might put pressure enough on 
Germany to compel it to behave. It is unfortunate 
that the United States has got into a state of mind 
which makes it appear, even if it actually is not, 
willing to tolerate any invasion of its neutral rights 
rather than take a strong stand for their 
enforcement. 


New Austrian Empire 


HE reconstitution of Austria has now been of- 

ficially proclaimed as one of the objects of the 
Allied campaign. It is, we believe, a wise and a 
generous policy, though for its success it will 
certainly require a wise and a generous government 
in the newly reorganized Empire. We know a great 
deal more than we did in 1919 about the difficulties 
of granting to every racial group in Central Europe 
a completely autonomous existence and with it the 
power to erect trade barriers which will paralyse the 
economic life of its neighbors. The Austrian Empire 
never suffered from the arrogant racialism of its 
German ally and neighbor, and its various minority 
groups had relatively little to complain of as regards 
educational and social institutions, while economi- 
cally they weve far better off than they have ever 
been since the redrawing of the map of Europe. 

Readers of SATURDAY NIGHT are well aware that 
for many years we have deplored the anti-monarchist 
trend of thought which dominated the Peace Con- 
ference, under the leadership of France and the 
United States, and which was partly due to an al- 
together exaggerated idea of the personal responsi- 
bility of the Kaiser and the Austrian Emperor for 
the conduct of their governments. The value of a 
hereditary family as a symbol and organ of unity 
among diverse peoples and territories is incaleulably 
great, and the destruction of these ancient symbols 
all over Europe has had a great deal to do with the 
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rise of the new nationalisms which have gone to such 
dangerous lengths. An Austrian Federation would 
be meaningless without a personal Austrian mon- 
archy, which would supply the necessary glamor by 
much more legitimate and traditional methods, and 
much safer ones, than the new Fuehrerships and 
dictatorships generally. It seems to be a choice be- 
tween kings and adventurers, and in that choice we 
vote for kings every time. 


A Pontifical Institute 


HERE is more than ordinary significance to be 

attached to the granting by the Vatican of the 
very unusual rank of a Pontifical Institute to the 
famous Institute of Mediaeval Studies which for a 
generation or more has been at work within the walls 
of St. Michael’s College, Toronto. Not only is the 
distinction a well merited recognition of the value 
of the work done by such men as Director Etienne 
Gilson and Professor Jacques Maritain; it is also an 
evidence of the complete satisfaction of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities with the system and prac- 
tice of federation in higher education as carried out 
in the relationship between the University of To- 
ronto and the great Roman Catholic institution of 
which the Institute forms part. 

We doubt whether Protestant opinion in Canada, 
even in the most cultured circles, is fully aware of 
the originality and significance of the studies which 
are being pursued at the Institute so signally hon- 
ored by Pius XII. In the revaluation of the Middle 
Ages in the light of modern political and _ social 
knowledge, the work of the Institute has long taken 
a foremost place, and the whole intellectual atmos- 
phere of the University and indeed of Canada (both 
English- and French-speaking) has been clarified 
and enriched by the presence of the eminent men 
who have come to Toronto to carry on the work in 
which they have specialized. 


The Late Marie Christie 


HERE can be few readers of SATURDAY NIGHT 
who will not share in the very profound sorrow 
which we feel at the sudden death of one of the most 
brilliant and also the noblest and most courageous 


women who have ever been associated with the 
BY HAL 


EOPLE are turning to non-fiction, says a libra- 

rian. Getting tired of reading about the war, 
we suppose. 

e 

The war is only several months’ oid and already 
it has become apparent who’s going to lose it,—the 
neutrals. 

e 

The world can be divided also into these two 
classes: those who worry about what’s going to suc- 
ceed the war and those who worry about what’s go- 
ing to succeed swing music. 

7 

Heard in the lending library: “I'd like a good 
book, but not so good that I won't fall asleep over 
iu." 

7 

And then there is the story of the poilu who got 
leave from the front line and couldn’t sleep at home 
for the noise. 

= 

Well, cheer up. Prosperity is just around the 
corner of the depression that will succeed the peace 
that follows this war. 

& 

Perhaps if man hadn’t devoted most of his in- 
ventive imagination to instruments of destruction, 
by now we would have a furnace that burnt coal as 
tenderly as if it had to pay the bill itself. 
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editorial department of this weekly. Marie, wife of 
L. C. Christie, was the “Cynthia Brown” of our 
household guidance department, but she was perused 
by far more readers than merely those who were 
interested in her (always sound and tasteful) sug- 
gestions for the conduct of the culinary and other 
related sides of housekeeping. For she possessed a 
whimsical sense of humor, and a skill of literary 
contrivance, which made her work entertaining to 
every discerning person who came across it, even if 
she or he had never had and never expected to have 
a saucepan in hand; and her volume, “Cooking—With 
a Grain of Salt,” mainly consisting of articles from 
this paper, found a widely appreciative public. As 
long as her health and her other occupations per- 
mitted she also wrote for us a feature which we 
valued very highly, in the shape of a gossipy column 
mainly addressed to women, under the name of 
“Marie Claire”, which she was compelled to dis- 
continue not long ago as the result of the illness to 
which she has now succumbed; and her book reviews 
under her own name were among the liveliest and 
best judged that we have published. To us of the 
staff, who knew not only her work but her person- 
ality, her passing involves a peculiarly poignant sense 
of loss, mingled with gratitude that we enjoyed for so 
many years the privilege of her collaboration, and 
that we know that her SATURDAY NIGHT work was 
what she valued most among all her multifarious 
activities. 


The Ultimate of Hitlerism 


N THE next page of this there will be 

found an article which we believe to be one of 
the most important that SATURDAY NIGHT has pub- 
lished for quite a number of years. It is an analysis, 
by a Canadian student of international affairs, of 
Hitler’s ““Mein Kampf”, which seeks to show that an 
implied but unstated element of the Hitler doctrine 
of “Lebensraum” is the extermination of the non- 
German populations now occupying the territory 
which Germany aims to acquire. We say extermi- 
nation, although it is true that so far as the objects 
of the Hitler policy are concerned they could be 
equally well realized by expulsion. But it is not pos- 
sible to expel human beings in groups of tens of 
millions at a time, and the attempt to do so would 
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issue 


Timus, who has been looking into the matter, says 
that it is so quiet on the Western Front you can hear 
a pin drop in Ottawa. 

es 

But Hitler has this consolation in having made so 
many enemies. Think of the Christmas cards he 
won't have to sign. 

+ 

Nazi leaders, we read, are unable to make up their 
minds. That’s the trouble about being on top in 
Germany, there’s nobody above to make up your mind 
for you. 

* 

These are our days of stolid endurance, what 
with a three-year war and the film version of “Gone 
With the Wind” running four hours. 

os 

Before the Allies begin thinking about restoring 
the Hohenzollerns they have a much more important 
job to do in Germany, that of restoring sanity. 

+. 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because there 
will be a sound-proof reservation in the film houses 
for people who have seen the picture before 

. 

Esther says she was much astonished to learn 
that the soldiers in training have to make their own 
beds. She says she thought that was the duty of the 
orderly sergeant. 


WINTHROP BELL 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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WITH THE GERMAN ATTACK concentrated 
on the world's merchant shipping Britain's first 
line of defence has become the convoy system 
perfected by the Royal Navy. An efficient 
weapon against enemy submarines, the convoy 
has demonstrated as well its ability to protect 


against air attack—twelve enemy planes were 
recently defeated in one North Sea raid. These 
dramatic pictures, passed by the British Ministry 
of Information, show for the first time an actual 


convoy in operation. LEFT, a cruiser’'s anti- 
aircraft guns sweep the skies. RIGHT, the con- 
voy at sea as seen from a guard ship. Note the 
destroyers which circle constantly among the 
merchantmen. 





automatically result in the extermination of at least a 
very large number of the victims. 

Associated with the policy of getting rid to use 
a non-committal term — of the non-German popula- 
tion of what is to be the Greater German Reich is the 
policy of the repatriation of persons of German race 
now scattered abroad. The objective is that all 
Germans shall be gathered together in one place and 
under one rule, and that nobody else shall be there to 
contaminate their blood and resist or evade their 
rule. The getting-rid process began with the Jews, 
the most obvious and easiest subjects for Nazi ruth- 
It will not end with them unless it is 
stopped by force; the principle is as valid against 
Czechs, Ukrainians, Slovaks and Poles as it is 
against Jews. The process of repatriation has also 
begun, and will also be widely extended. It is very 
far from being popular with the people who are to be 
repatriated, but that is no objection to it from the 
Nazi point of view. 

From country contiguous to Germany 
comes news of the efforts of persons of German race 
to avoid responding to what Nazi doctrine regards as 
the call of duty. In Yugoslavia a majority of the 
members of the German community are reported to 
be doing everything that they -can -to avoid com- 
pulsory migration, and the Ministry of the Interior 
has been asked by the German agencies in Belgrade 
to take measures against the changing of names and 
racial origin records by German Yugoslavians. In 
Lithuania, where steps for wholesale repatriation 
were begun when the country was turned over to 
Russian influence, the movement is understood to 
have been postponed, apparently in part at least on 
account of the violent resentment of the persons to 
be transferred. In Latvia the Germans were informed 
by the organizers of the repatriation that each would 
receive in Poland the nearest possible equivalent of 
what he left behind in Latvia, a farmer receiving a 
Polish farm, a shop-keeper a Polish shop, and so on 
a transaction which makes it perfectly clear that the 
property of the conquered Poles is to be seized with- 
out compensation and turned over to 
German blood. 


The Universal Re-Maker 


7E FEAR that the New Democracy is about to 
lose its father. 


lessness. 


every 


persons of 


Mr. Herridge is leaving it on 
Mr. Aberhart’s doorstep and going after more ex- 
citing matters. He and Colonel Reynolds have under- 
taken no less a task than the complete reconstruction 
of the British Empire. They demand that the Gov- 
ernment of Canada shall “demand” a conference of 
the nations of the Empire to be held in London before 
the end of the year. The conference is “to re-make 
the Empire upon modern lines of high efficiency.” 
After it has re-made the Empire upon these lines it 
is to “create and empower a supreme council of the 
Empire to win the war.” It will be noted that win- 
ning the war quite definitely comes after reconstruct- 
ing the Empire; Herr Hitler will just have to wait. 
This supreme council “will direct the mobilization of 
the Empire’s man-power and material resources.” 
When it has done that it “will give the Empire the 
kind of leadership which this war requires.” It “will 
throw away the seabbard. It will damn all com- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Exterminate Non-Germans, Dogma of “Mein Kampf’ 


BY WINTHROP BELL 


This is the first of two articles in which Dr. Winthrop 
Bell, an able scientist and publicist living in Chester, 
N.S., works out a thesis which we think will be @ sur- 
prise even to the most careful students of the Nuzi 
ideology, and which is nevertheless substantiated by very 
convincing documentation. 

Leases, This thesis is nothing less than that the teachings o] 
™Mein Kampf” include, by inevitable implication, the 
total extermination of all non-German population ele 
ments from all territory incorporated in the German 
Reich. It means that ultimately no Poles ure to be left 
in German Poland, no Czechs or Slovaks in Bohemia 
and Moravia, no Ukrainians in iwhatever of the Ukraine 
may be conquered by the German sword. 

Next week Dr. Bell will point out that in its long-run 
implications this poli y extends far beyond the borders 
of Burope Once it is master of Europe, the German 
race will, according to plan, speedily possess itself of 
the rest of the world’s surface which lies “in the white 
man’s latitudes Othe) aces can get along with the 
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” MARCH 1939, when Hitler incorporated into his 














Reich the Czech provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Sir Philip Gibbs wrote to the London Times a letter 
hich it f ised to “key-note” its own editorial 
men Sir Philip told of a long talk he had had, a 
mont earlier, with Heinrich Himmler, head otf 
the Nazi secre lice. Himmler told him that the Nazi 
regime ha 10 intention of emulating Napoleon They 
rie I id happened to Napoleon, and believed that 
i Similar efiort on their part might meet the same fate 
n h a program was “the road to ruin.’ And 
he f red that the last thing Nazi Germany wanted 
vas to have Czechs, Poles, or other non-German races 
thin its borders 
Speaking in the House of Lords on March 20, Lord 
| fax de ul that Hitle id “overthrown his own 
in es Raymond G. Swing before the American 
.\cademy of Political Science on May 3, expressed him- 
sé i the same terms Demaree Bess in the 
E ning Post f May 2( elaborated on the 
a in th title Hitler’s First Blunder 
As late is October n his “final report,” Sir Nevile 
i s Ambassador in Berlin, speaks 
ng th the incorporation of Bohemia 
Moravia vnically discarded his own theory.” One 
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CANADA IN LONDON carries a gas mask 
person of her High Commissioner, the Hon. Vincent 


in the 


Massey. Here Mr. Massey visits Parliament in the com 


pany of Hon. Sidney Waterson, newly appointed High 
Commissioner for South Africa 
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NOW IN ACTION ON THE WESTERN FRONT. Two types of British artillery which are expected to give an especially good 
account of themselves in the mechanized fighting of today. LEFT, the anti-tank gun, easily operated by two men, which ts said to have 
eliminated the menace of tank attacks. RIGHT, Britain has not been behind the times in developing heavy artillery. A gun crew at 

practice with one of the new large calibre weapons. 


vented students from grasping its full intention. It was 
too “fantastic” for them to credit. 


\° BACKGROUND, this feature has a general pro- 
. gram which in its main outlines is anything but 
hidden, and which Hitler argues something like this: 
(I am quoting, not from one of the English versions, but 
rom a standard German text, and am responsible for 
the English wording of the phrases and sentences appear- 
1g in this article in quotation marks. Page references 
are to this German text, more specifically, the 3lst im- 
pression (1934) of Vol. I, and the 33rd impression (1935) 
of Vol. II.) 

(1) The idea of a prosperous, “healthy” Germany 
vithin the present compass of territory inhabited by 
Germans is an illusion. This would imply (or: continue 
to imply) a highly industrialized Germany, importing, 
manufacturing, and exporting; and dependent entirely 
ipon the returns from this industrial processing activity 
tor adequate food as well as for indispensable raw 
naterials produced abroad. This is not merely, in Hitler’s 

Vv, a precarious basis for the life of a people—pre- 
arious from the economic as well as vulnerable from 
iny military point of view—but it is an “unhealthy” one. 
he only condition Hitler is willing to recognize as 
healthy” is one in which there is a particular kind of 
alance between agriculture and industry within the 
nation itself; where it can feed itself abundantly from 
‘d by its own farmers; and “can provide 


for centuries to come each scion of its race with his 
own parcel of land’; where the territory of the state 
then, on the one hand, shows the generous per capita 
acreage of good farm land necessary for this, and at 
the same time, on the other, forms a “favorable” whole 
from a military point of view. (For this whole para- 
graph: p. 151 ff, 255 if, 728 if.) 

(2) (Ch. XIV passim) There can be, from now on, 
only one real “world-power” in Europe. The Germans 
are capable of being that one, if they have the requisite 
determination and ruthlessness. All political boundaries 
are alterable. The decision involves a struggle—war, 
if and whenever that should prove unavoidable for the 
achievement of the purpose. The deciding factor will 
lie in the nation’s ruthless will to sacrifice everything 
else (e.g. 690) for its own existence “and increase” (234, 
310). 

(3) The achievement of the goals implied in (1) 
and (2) involves the subjugation by Germany of wide 
territories, in general “to the eastward”—‘“in the first 
instance” (742) at the cost of Russia and the border 
states—and the “colonization” of these territories with 
Germans:—farmers as well as governing and technical 


personnel, with ample agricultural land and other re- 
sources to give them all a good living and make the 
whole territory impregnable from a military point of 
view. Germany must secure this favorable relationship 
between its acreage and its population on a territory 
which will form one continuous stretch within Europe 


































































Nationalism a Outrance 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


*ROM a magazine published in the interests of the 
school teachers employed by the School Commis- 
sion of Montreal the majority School Commission, 
not that which operates separate schools in the in- 
terests of the Protestant bodies I gather that there 
s practiced in the Montreal majority schools an 
oath of fidelity to the French Canadian flag.” I 
gather also that there is a salute to the same flag, 
which may be performed “either with the right hand 
brought to the forehead, or with the right arm ex- 
tended towards the flag.” The oath itself reads in 
part: ‘‘To my flag, I swear to be faithful... to the 
race which it represents, to French Canada, I 
promise my services.”’ The authorization for all this 
bears the signature of the Directorship of Studies 
(La Direction des Etudes). 

There is, as the editor of Le Jour points out, no 
such thing as a flag of French Canada. There is no 
such thing as a flag of English Canada, or Scotch 
Canada, or Irish Canada. There is no such thing as 
a flag of Ukrainian Canada. A flag is a symbol, not 
of a race, but of a state, a sovereignty, an authority 
which is capable of passing laws and causing them 
to be respected. There might, I suppose, quite prop- 
erly be a flag of the Province of Quebec, which does 
possess a certain amount of sovereignty, although 
not so much as some of its citizens seem to desire. 
There might very well, I think, be a flag of the 
Dominion of Canada. But I repeat that there is no 
such thing as a flag of any particular race anywhere 
n Canada 

The sovereignty of the Province of Quebec is not 
the exclusive property of French Canadians. It be- 


longs to all British subjects domiciled within that 
province. The idea that the school children on one 
side of the street should be taught to salute one kind 
of flag, while the school children of another race on 
the opposite side of the street are taught to salute 
inother kind of flag, is altogether intolerable. There 
innot be two rival official flags in the same terri- 
ory, and there cannot be two classes of British sub- 
jects in the same territory, one of whom has a flag 


ind the other of whom has none 


' 


Exaggerated Nationalism 


This is the kind of nationalism, based upon race 
ind upon nothing but race, which in Europe makes 
t impossible for a minority to live a tolerable life 
inder the government of a majority of different 
race [he majority insists upon using its political 
power for the advancement of its racial interests, 
which means for the depressing of the interests of 
all those who are not of the same race. It is this 
exaggerated nationalism which has torn Europe 
asunder in fratricidal strife twice within a quarter 
of a century, and which threatens to make almost 
impossible the establishment of a condition of decent 
and civilized and peaceful tolerance within the 
borders of what was once the world's most civilized 
and most Christian continent 

It is the boast of Canadians, and not least of 
French Canadians, that Canada is exempt from the 
kind of troubles which are poisoning the lives of the 
nations of the older continent. But it will not long 
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continue to be exempt if it begins to cultivate the 
identical spirit which has been the cause of all of 
Europe’s troubles. There was none of that sort of 
thing in the schools of Montreal in the days of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and we doubt whether it would 
have met with much approval from Sir Lomer Gouin 
or Rodolphe Lemieux, or whether it meets with 
much approval today from the Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe. Such men do not believe that the special 
interests of French Canada— which so far as they 
are provided for by the Constitution are perfectly 
legitimate and proper, and are worthy of the support 
not only of French Canadians but of Canadians of 
every racial origin need to be symbolized by a 
special piece of bunting, or defended by an oath 
imposed on small children in schools. 

It is moreover reassuring to learn, also from Le 
Jour, that the adult population of Montreal has not 
yet taken to extending the right arm in salute to any 
kind of a flag, French Canadian or otherwise. A 
recent photograph in that weekly depicted a group 
of children in the St. Stanislas School performing a 
Fascist salute before a so-called French Canadian 
flag, and I note that none of the grown-ups in the 
group had made any move towards sharing in the 
ceremony. 


Quebec a Mixed Province 


I do not find it at all surprising that the patriotism 
of French Canadians should tend to be rather largely 
associated with the province of Quebec rather than 
with the Dominion of Canada. That, I fear, will 
continue to be the case so long as the French 
language continues to enjoy only a very restricted 
right of citizenship in the rest of Canada. But it will, 
I think, be regrettable if that same patriotism comes 
to be associated not even with the province of 
Quebec but only with one particular section of the 
population of that province. Such a patriotism is 
hardly likely to maintain for very long that generous 
recognition of the constitutional rights and moral 
claims of the minority for which the French Cana- 
dians have almost invariably been distinguished. And 
when that goes, the foundations of Canada go with 
it. ‘The Dominion which our fathers, French, English, 
Scottish, Irish alike, constituted to be one political 
unit from sea to sea will by that time be well on the 
way to become a mere collection of fighting tribes, 
an American Balkan Peninsula, an Eastern Europe 
newer but not more civilized, more tolerant, more 
humane or more Christian than its prototype. 

However I suspect that the Montreal ceremony in 
honor of a non-existent flag is the product of a very 
small group of educationists with a very special 
mentality. I can find no evidence that it was ever 
authorized by the Montreal School Commission; and 
as for the Quebec Legislature it has never dreamed, 
even under Mr. Duplessis, and will certainly not 
dream under Mr. Godbout, of legislating for the 
establishment of any flag to be saluted as the symbol 
of one and only one of the races comprising Canada. 
And a flag that has no government recognition and 


no official status is not perhaps a thing to be much 
bothered about. 


(153, 741). If any western power (France is specially 
mentioned) should not be willing to sit idly by and watch 
with acquiescence this development, it must be an- 
nihilated (757, 766-7)—-but merely as a preliminary, or 
as incidental to the main task (741). (On other occa- 
sions Hitler intimates that, so far as France is con- 
cerned, this annihilation will be necessary in any case 
(e.g. 718-9) ). 


TOW there is—is there not?—-just one missing con- 
+ sideration here:—the existing populations of those 
to-be-conquered territories. What is to be their fate? 
Are they to be everywhere the humble vassals or help- 
less serfs or helots of triumphant and exploiting Ger- 
mans? Or are they to be somehow absorbed? Or what? 

This is the point which Hitler treats only by hint 
and implication. It is also the feature which imports 
such an enormity into the whole scheme that the ablest 
observers seem to have been unable to grasp it, or to 
credit the idea that even a Hitler could genuinely enter- 
tain it, or set it before his people as a definite purpose. 
And yet his intimations are many; their meaning can- 
not easily be doubted; and when they have been followed 
up and brought together it becomes startlingly clear 
just how there was no contradiction between Herr 
Himmler’s declarations to Sir Philip Gibbs and the 
incorporation into the Reich of the lands of Czechs, Poles, 
or any other bordering peoples. 

Germany is to conquer huge stretches of adjacent 
territory now inhabited by non-Germans, but at the same 
time the enlarged German Reich is not to include any 
non-Germans in its population, because Hitler proposes 
that those existing populations shall be, quite literally, 
exterminated. Is this purpose really announced in Hitler’s 
book? If one reads closely, one finds that it is. 


C might begin by noting that Hitler repeatedly 
lays down for this vastly enlarged Germany prin- 
ciples utterly unrealizable on any other basis. He does 
not envisage a superior class of German conquerors lord- 
ing it over and exploiting subject alien populations. No! 
He emphasizes that the “small farmers” (151, 156, 739), 
and the “laborers” (767) too, are all to be Germans. On 
one occasion he warns that his people are not to imagine 
the task as the intoxicating adventure of a new Alex- 
ander-the-Great type of conquest (743) (i.e. the imposing 
of a new sovereignty, a new language, new customs, and 
a new dominant ruling and economic class, upon other- 
wise unchanged subject races). On the contrary, it is 
to be fulfilled ‘only by the pertinacious labor of the 
German plow, for which the sword is merely to win 
and hold the new soil” (743). One need hardly point 
out how completely this would differ also from the 
Napoleonic type of domination, which Herr Himmler 
picked for repudiation in his talk with Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Only in one passage, I think, (322-3) does Hitler 
himself even mention the employment of indigenous 
populations as slaves or serfs of conquering “Aryans,” and 
then only to discard any such idea for the present or 
future, on two grounds: one, that such procedure almost 
invariably results in an ultimate mixture of the races, 
which he passionately denounces; and secondly, because 
it is out-of-date. Such utilization of “lower” races by 
the conquering Nordic may have been necessary in 
earlier ages before the devolpment of modern mechan- 
ical technique. But that, he says, was “exactly as with 
certain kinds of animals, without the domestication of 
which he would never have achieved the technique which 
now enables him to dispense with those very animals.” 
(The horse is Hitler’s illustration.) That whole type of 
organization “has fulfilled its purpose, and can go.” 


The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
promise with the enemy.” Behind it, “the peoples of 
the Empire will rise as one man.” 

Mr. Herridge’s ambitions seem to widen with 
every successive failure. Some years ago he was 
engaged in an effort to re-make the Conservative 
party; it was not notably successful. Then he under- 
took to re-make the Dominion of Canada in accord- 
ance with the principles of the New Democracy, and 
nobody but Mr. Herridge has ever known what those 
principles were. The New Democracy has not seemed 
to be going any too well in spite of the .adherence of 
Mr. Aberhart and the Social Crediters. §So now Mr. 
Herridge is re-making the Empire “upon modern lines 
of high efficiency,” whatever that may mean. 

At some time or other within the next five or ten 
years there will be a large-scale peace conference 
to tidy up the situation that Mr. Hitler has got us all 
into. At that conference we have not the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Herridge will be on hand with a 
dazzling set of proposals for re-making the world 
upon the same modern lines of high efficiency. And 
since we are very distrustful of organization upon 
modern lines of high efficiency, we should be rather 
alarmed about the whole thing, if it were not that 
Mr. Herridge has never yet succeeded in re-making 
anything. 
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Lets Be 
Accurate 


BY FLT.-COMDR. A. H. SANDWELL 


-T*HE trouble with all branches of the writing game 
| today is that too many people know too much. Years 
ago, a novelist could make his hero start his automobile 
by “pulling the lever” or describe a foreign port en- 
tirely from imagination with complete confidence that 
no one of importance would check up on him. Who 
cared what chauffeurs or sailors thought, anyway? 

But I regret to report that those days have gone 
forever. ‘Today, apparently everybody but journalists 
can afford to drive cars, while the radio, the movies and 
modern tramps -de-luxe like Harry A. Franck have 
brought most of the cities of the world right into the 
home, or at least to the nearest picture house. Young- 
sters of pre-High School age know more about aero- 
nautics now than most of the pilots who flew in the 
last Great War knew at that time. This puts many 
successful writers out on a limb, because the ability to 
understand and write interestingly about both “people” 
and “things” is extremely rare. Rudyard Kipling was 
one of the great authors who possessed that ability. 
Nevertheless, with such a critical audience, it is essential 
that the grosser forms of technical inaccuracy be avoided 
by journalists with a reputation to gain—or lose. 

Nowhere is the need for technical accuracy more 
urgent than in writing about the new form of ‘‘mechan- 
ized warfare” in which we are now engaged. There were 
classical examples in the last war of the adage “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” but the opportunities 
for emulating Mrs. Malaprop were not nearly so numer- 
ous twenty odd years ago as they are today. Not only 
was there less mechanization, but there was also less 
chance of being found out, because readers were not so 
confoundedly well informed as they are now. 


TOT long after the recent declaration of war, a New 
4 York press agency sent out a story, complete with 
illustrations, purporting to explain the major functions 
of the submarine and the torpedo. About the only mis- 
take omitted from this amazing document was the com- 
mon fallacy that a submarine’s periscope projects a 
picture of the entire horizon—360 degrees of it—on a 
table set underneath the base of the said periscope. The 
more flagrant errors were that a torpedo bored its way 
through the hull of a vessel before exploding, that the 
detonating device was located on the underside of the 
“war head” some distance from the nose, and that the 
explosive charge in the “war head” was sometimes 
cordite. 

Neither of the two examples quoted above was cap- 
able of doing any serious harm. But an all-time high 
in poor judgment was reached in a dispatch date-lined 
“With the Royal Air Force Somewhere in France, 
October 30,” which must have been printed in a great 
many papers, in Canada and elsewhere, on that day. It 
began, as you may remember, “British bombing crews 
have just added another epic of the air, against appalling 
weather odds, to the story of the war. Flying in icy 
conditions four-fifths of the time, they carried out on 
Friday night the first reconnaissance over Southern 
Germany.” It went on to relate how almost as soon as 
the planes crossed the German frontier they ran into 
a blanket of fog and snow, stretching almost from 
ground level to a great height; how they could not 
emerge from this until a moment before they landed; 
how the cold was so intense that some of the crews, 
although enclosed in their cabins, were sick, while others 
“cried out in sheer pain and all were numbed almost 
senseless.” There was more in the same vein about 
control wires freezing and having to be yanked free 
every few minutes, ice six inches thick collecting on the 
cowlings and the men’s breath freezing on their goggles. 
The temperature recorded was 30 degrees below zero. 


NOW: let us, for the benefit of the non-airminded, 
4 examine the implications of this story as they im- 
pinge upon the mind of a person reasonably well in- 
formed about modern aeronautics. Such a person knows 
that on this side of the Atlantic air liners cross the 
Rockies almost every night of every winter, and often 
encounter temperatures at least as low as 30 below; 
that cabin heating devices, using waste heat from the 
engine exhausts, maintain a comfortable—and some- 
times uncomfortable—degree of heat throughout the in- 
terior of the machine; that if these bombers were not 
equipped with such heating devices (in order to save 
weight or because the cabin walls were not adequately 
insulated) electrically heated clothing was developed 
long before the end of the last war, which would have 
served to protect the unfortunate crews from being 
numbed and demoralized by cold. Such a person would 
be inclined to question the formation of any ice, let 
alone six inches of it, on the cowlings, which closely 
surround almost red-hot engines, and he might also 
wonder about the usefulness of a reconnaissance flight 
carried out by night and from start to finish in zero 
visibility. 

For all I know, the story may be true in every par- 
ticular. If it is, it is a damning confirmation of all the 
charges of unpreparedness and ineptitude that have been 
brought against the Air Ministry in recent years, as 
well as a tribute to the endurance and loyalty of the 
rank and file of the Royal Air Force, than which there 
are none better. Personally, I cannot believe that it is 
true, 


Bogey of British 
Imperialism 


BY HISTORICUS 


T= are still, it seems, a number of people in Can- 
ada who are frightened by the bogey of “British 
Imperialism.” Professor F. R. Scott of McGill University 
has recently assured us, in a book issued under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
that “the folklore of imperialism still has power to bind 
men’s minds”; and he has gone so far as to express the 
opinion that “the taboos which surround Canada’s rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom” are a barrier to clear 
thinking on the part of Canadians. 

Very well, if clear thinking is desirable, let us ask our- 
selves what “British imperialism” is. It is obvious that 
imperialism may mean several different things. It may 
mean what Herr Hitler (with his customary disregard 
of the truth) has called “the British policy of world con- 
quest”; or it may mean a policy whereby Great Britain 
has exploited Canada and the other parts of the British 
Empire; or it may mean the uphill struggle of people 
of British origin, in the face of geography and other 
separatist influences, to preserve some sort of link be- 
tween themselves. ~ 

I do not suppose that many people outside Germany 
believe that Great Britain’s policy is one of world con- 
quest; but there are no doubt not a few who believe that 
this has been Great Britain’s policy in the past. After 
all, they will point out, Canada was wrested by Great 
Britain from France in 1763. So it was; but what 
people forget nowadays is that Canada was conquered 
by the British not for any intrinsic value it had, but 
merely in order to remove the threat of French aggres- 
sion from the English colonies to the south, Voltaire 
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Will the Germans Revolt? 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


oo is poison enough working in Germany, 
I know, for every rumor reaching us of the un- 
popularity of the war among the workers, the dis- 
content among the housewives over the meagre 
food and clothing rations, disagreement between 
Hitler and his Army leaders and dismay over the 
outcome of the Soviet pact to be true. And yet I 
think that it is wishful thinking to expect an early 
revolt by the mass of the German population. 

Are we to suppose that this docile and easily de- 
luded people, fresh from a great “victory” over 
Poland, hoping to avoid war with France, finding 
itself fighting in England an old and hated enemy, 
whose navy it envisions as sinking right and left, 
uninformed of its own submarine and_ airplane 
losses, not yet by a long way reduced to the food 
and material famine of 1918, and with hope of sup- 
plies still to come from Russia, and with its proud 
army undefeated in the field, has already reached 
the stage of revolt? Especially in the face of such 
powerful deterrents as the plausible propaganda of 
their government that the British are merely trying 
to lure them into another peace worse than Ver- 
sailles, and the machine-guns, hand-grenades, con- 
centration camps, beheading axes and, as yet, the 
Army, in the hands of the Nazi ruling group? 

No, we can’t reasonably expect the German people 
to be desperate enough for that yet, nor for many 
months to come. But it certainly won’t take four 
and a quarter years, as it did last time. The Ger- 
man nation which went into this war is not the 
cheerful, fat, prosperous, confident nation of 1914, 
but a poor, ill-fed, over-wrought and unwilling peo- 
ple. I met dozens of Germans this summer who 
had only one faith left: that Hitler would manage 
to keep the peace, as he had always promised. How 
widespread is this longing for peace is proven by 
the amazing celebrations which broke out spon- 
taneously in Germany a few days after Hitler’s 
Reichstag “Peace Offer’ in October, due to a rumor 
that the British Government had resigned and King 
George abdicated, to be replaced by the Duke of 
Windsor, who insisted on making peace with Ger- 
many. The let-down after such disappointed hopes 
must be severe; and in fact it was only after the 
introduction of the War Winter Relief that the 
German population would admit that it was really 
at war. 

No less severe can have been the disappointment 
and dismay of those who had sincerely believed 
that Hitler was building a bulwark against Bol- 
shevism, only to find themselves suddenly thrust 
into alliance with, and even dependence on, the 
hated master of Moscow. More and more bitter 
has grown the hatred of those elements of the popu- 
lation who were oppositionist from the beginning 
and have never been held down by anything but 
the terror. But how, with the present distribution 
of weapons, and until the armed soldiers of a de- 
feated and mutinous army are dispersed through 
the country, can one expect successful popular 
revolt? 

There are, however, other interesting possibilities. 
tevolt might come from either of two groups, each 
powerfully organized and armed already. One of 
these is the Army. The Reichswehr leaders might 
revolt against orders to carry out a suicidal offensive 
in the West, or against the selling-out of Germany’s 
interests in Eastern Europe, which has long attract- 
ed their fascinated gaze, to Stalin. 


Army Dislike for Nazis 


There is a long legacy of ill-feeling and distrust 
between the Army and the Nazis. There was the 
assassination of the former military Chancellor and 
possible successor to Hitler, von Schleicher, and two 
other generals in the Blood Purge of 1934, by the 
S.S. Black Guards. Feeling was so bitter between 
the Army and the S.S. during the rest of that 
year, and their men came so frequently to blows, 
that Hitler had to call a meeting of reconciliation 
(in early January, 1935, in the State Opera House, 
Unter den Linden) to re-furbish the “honor” of the 
fallen generals, and promise to limit his armed 





expressed the prevailing opinion about Canada at that 
time when he described it as “A few acres of snow”: 
and there was indeed a controversy in 1763 whether 
Great Britain should take from France Canada or the 
island of Guadeloupe. Perhaps, in taking Canada, Great 
Britain made a mistake. Guadeloupe would have been 
less of a liability. 

Sir John Seely was perhaps not far from the truth 
when he explained “the expansion of England” in these 
words: “We seem, as it were, to have conquered and 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind.” 


F, IN the second place, British imperialism has meant 
the exploitation of Canada, then (I must confess) I 
fail to see what Great Britain has got out of Canada 
Canada, it is true, has got a greal deal out of Great 
Britain. The very soil of Canada was conquered by 
British troops, paid by British taxpayers; and even the 
lands later purchased from the Indians were paid for 


bullies to 20,000. 

Yet that was by no means the end of it. Three 
years later I followed a group of S.S. brought into 
Berlin for the Mussolini show on a long Sunday 
afternoon's walk through the main streets, and al- 
though these were teeming with soldiers, sailors 
and air-men freely saluting each other, no single 
one greeted the S.S. men. The contrast between 
the brutal faces of these picked thugs and bruisers 
and the clean-cut young men of the regular forces 
was strong support for those who claim that we 
are not fighting the German people but only 
Hitlerism. 

Since then the Army, unaccustomed to civilian 
interference, has three times had its own best judg- 
ment rejected by the ex-corporal and been given 
its marching orders, in the Rhineland, Austria and 
Sudetenland. Its most respected leader, von Fritsch, 
was first brusquely deposed from his command and 
then mysteriously shot. Its Chief of Staff and best 
strategist, General Beck, was removed because he 
objected to the proposed Italian alliance and to the 
move on Czechoslovakia. Its well-known War Minis- 
ter, von Blomberg, is now reported imprisoned. It 
cannot be assumed that the Army merely accepts and 
forgets such affronts. On top of this there is the 
growing cleavage of outlook between Army and 
Party leaders. The Army has mainiained iis dis- 
tinctive spirit to a surprising degree, and its leaders 
have clung to the conservative tradition of Germany. 
They recognize the Hitler-Ribbentrop policy more 
and more clearly as nothing else than a Brown 
Bolshevism revolution, destruction, unsettlement, 
for their own sake. 


Prospect for Monarchy 


With an Army revolt one associates, and I believe 
rightly, a monarchist restoration in Germany 
Monarchist sentiment, fed by memories of the “great 
days” of Germany, has revived strongly since the 
decease of the unfortunate and anaemic Republic 
If restoration were to be attempted, would it be 
acceptable in Germany, and how would our side 
feel about it? I believe there has been a wide recog- 
nition during recent years that the German charac- 
ter is not yet adapted to democratic processes, with 
their call for a self-reliant spirit, and needs and 
even prefers a strong government. It should not 
be thought that the Germans object so much to the 
authority of the Nazi dictatorship; it is its venality, 
its unlicensed brutality, and the whole insecurity of 
private and national life which it has introduced, 
which are its damning features. 

A constitutional monarchy would seem to provide 
the best conditions for a gradual development to- 
wards freedom in Germany. The new European 
order which, in one shape or another, will come out 
of this war, will have as not the least of its pur- 
poses the safeguarding of the Continent from an- 
other German attempt at domination. Probably 
within it Prussia could be separated from the rest 
of Germany and, without placing any purely Ger- 
man soil under foreign rule, the Hamburg, Hanover, 
Ruhr-Westphalian, Rhineland, Bavarian and Saxon 
regions, only forced under the control of Berlin 
during the last century, could be liberated from 
the baneful and perverting process of Prussianiza- 
tion. Such a German confederation would be likely, 
Il think, to accept the Bavarian Wittelsbachs, an 
ancient German house related to our British 
Stuarts, sooner than a Hapsburg, and probably the 
Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs would breathe the 
easier for the choice. With Prussia reduced to its 
pre-Napoleonic boundaries of East Prussia, Pomer- 
ania, Brandenburg and Silesia (the latter providing 
the necessary industrial balance), it wouldn't mat- 
ter so much which of the none-too-promising prince- 
lings of the former Kaiser’s house were installed on 
the throne. Although I doubt if Josef Stalin would 
cheer the choice of the former Ford salesman Dr 
Louis Ferdinand, lately married to the Romanoff 
heiress Grand Duchess Kira, or that even in a day 
when dynastic politics seem as dead as the dodo the 
Entente would sanction such a selection 


by British money Yet less than a century after the 
conquest, the public lands of Canada were handed over, 
without compensation, to the Canadian people The 
conquered French Canadians were not enslaved: they 
were given instead their lands, their language, their 
religion, and their civil laws—and later they were given, 
with their English fellow-citizens, first representative 
and then responsible government Nor was responsible 
government, as so many Canadians have assumed, wrung 
from a reluctant Mother Country. The truth of the 
matter is that responsible government was a solution 
imposed on Canada by two Britons, Lord Durham and 
Lord Elgin. It was a solution rejected explicitly by both 
William Lyon Mackenzie-and Louis Joseph Papineau 
(who advocated the American principle of popular elec- 
tion) and by practically all Canadians of both parties, 
except Robert Baldwin. 

I have sometimes thought that it would be instructive 
to compute the sums expended in Canada by the British 
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government before the advent of Canadian autonomy 
For nearly a century the British taxpayer bore most 

the cost of civil government in Canada, the whole cost 
of naval and military defence, the 
canals and the post-office, most of the cost of the first 


whole cost of the 


railways, and in fact nearly everything except the cost 


of roads, bridges, and jails What in Heaven's name 


has he ever got in return? Just as soon as Canada 
had acquired self-government, it proceeded to set 
tariff barriers against British trade; it has recent 


placed severe restrictionS on immigration from. the 


\ 


British Isles; it has steadfastly refused to contribute 
substantially to the naval and military defence of the 
Empire, except during the Great Wat 

If Great Britain ever hoped to exploit Canada, its 
hopes must have been rudely disappointed The Mother 
Country reminds one rather of an indulgent parent 
who, having lavished everything on her children, finds 
that on reaching maturity they do little to repay het 
but actually continue to sponge on her 

It appears therefore, that “British Imperialism’ is 
nothing more sinister than the desire of the Mother 
Country to retain the affection and support of her off- 
spring, however wayward and ungrateful they may 
have been. For myself, I can see no reason why this 
affection and support should be withheld; and I may 
add that I—moi qui parle-—-have not only spent a good 
part of my life in the study of Canadian history, but I 
happen to be also a Canadian of the fourth generation, 
and a North American of the tenth 
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SATURDA 


AT ELEVEN o'clock on the morning 
4 , ; 

of November 14, Captain 
Walters of Lunenberg, N5S., 
$7,000 on the desk 
of High Sheriff 
John R. Creighton 


Angus 
placed 


and in so doing 
saved the Salt 
Bank schooner 


Bluenose from go- 
ing on the auction 
block. In 1936 the 
Canadian Fair- 
banks Morse Com- 
pany installed en- 
the Blue- 
nose at a cost of 
$18,000, of which 
$11,000 had been paid in installments. 
The company brought a foreclosure 
suit for the balance and the _ sale 
of the schooner ordered by the 
court. But today, because her skip- 
per beat the rap of the auctioneer’s 
hammer by one hour, she tugs happily 
at her moorings in Lunenburg, still 
the property of the Bluenose Schoon- 
er Company. The Bluenose and Cap- 
tain Angus Walters have come 
through again. 





gines in 


CAPT. 


WALTERS 


was 


But Captain Angus Walters isn’t so 
happy. Captain Angus Walters is 
indignant. Having paid his $7,000 he 
stamped out of the courthouse in 
Lunenburg muttering “I wouldn’t see 
the schooner sold which faithfully 
served me, the town of Lunenburg and 
the owners for over 18 years. I still 
have faith in the Bluenose and will 
have for some time to come and I 
think it a disgrace the schooner 
should have been threatened with the 
auction block. I will protect her with 
all I have as she served me too faith- 
fully to be let down.” 

That has been the story of the big 
schooner and her skipper ever since 
she was launched on March 26, 1921: 
they have never let each other down. 
The Bluenose was designed by W. J. 
Roue of Halifax, N.S., and built by 
Smith & Rhuland at Lunenburg and 
Captain Angus Walters put up his last 
$5,000 to help build her. And there 
was something in her lines that no 
architect could capture in a_ blue 
print and something in her hull that 
no shipwright could build there for 
the schooner proved phenomenally 
fast, easy to handle and as safe as an 


ocean liner. Seven months after she 
had been launched—on October 22, 
1921 she annexed the _ Halifax 


Herald’s International Fisherman’s 
Trophy, emblematic of the champion- 
ship of the fishing fleets of the north 
Atlantic and four times since then 
she has gone to the starting line to 
defend it and each time she has 
brought it back to Lunenburg. 

But on more than one occasion 
winning the race has been the easy 
part of Captain Walters’ task. Never 
has there been a contest which did 
not produce its squabbles with the 
rules committee, with the rival skip- 
pers, over the weather, over the 
trophy, over the purse that goes with 
the trophy. And Captain Walters has 


faced them all belligerently and 
fought them all like a game cock 
until he has earned for himself the 
sobriquet of the man who would 
“tackle all hell with one bucket of 
water.” In 1938 the Bluenose soundly 


trounced Captain Ben Pine’s Gertrude 


L. Thibaud, out of Gloucester. But 
when the race was all over, the 
trophy wasn’t forthcoming. Walters 


threatened to go through New Eng- 
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Joe himself emerged unscathed from 
the encounter and he contributed the 


Walters returned triumphantly from complete absence of wounds to the 
the races off Gloucester he declared heavy underwear he had on. He said 
that he would not take his 18-year-old the rat had been dumped into the 


Bluenose back to the Grand Banks 
where the average life of a 
schooner is from 12 to 15 years. 


wagon from one of the cans where 
fishing it had evidently crawled in search 
of food. 

But down in that suburban mun- 
icipality of Montreal they are quite 
proud of Modest Joe, the ding-dong 
rat catcher. Right now there is a 
movement on foot to have the trophy 
stuffed and presented to him. 


Rats! 

Down in one of Montreal’s sub- 
urban communities there is a garbage 
man who, in a small way, compares 





favorably with the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. This particular garbage 
man goes in for no_ wholesale Flash 


slaughter of rats: he prefers to deal 
with them individually but he guar- 


CARDINAL VILLENEUVE of Quebec 


For all the vaunted superiority of 


s area the 
the news service on this side of the 


who, speaking to members of 


antees their demise. He plays no + u's National Press Club in Washington, 

: 7 3 er water, few publications have ever a ieee sala : 

flute; all he asks is a pair of overalls Qoualled the Yaa 4 I D.C., last week, declared that the de- 
equalled that rendered by the Lon- feat of Maurice Duplessis in the recent 


and a suit of thick underwear. 1 . , 
5 . - don Evening Star last week. For the 


Evening Star published a short Ply- 
mouth story to the effect that “it is 
freely reported here that the 10,000- 
ton pocket battleship Deutschland has 
been sunk by a British battle cruiser.” 
Immediately beneath was the state- 


Quebec elections was not “to be inter- 
preted as a vote for imperialism’. Said 
he: “It was a vote for Canadian unity 
.... There is no separatist movement 
or Fascism in Quebec.” Present at the 
luncheon were United States Postmas- 
ter-General Farley and Sumner Welles, 


The garbage man’s talents as a rat 
catcher passed all unsuspected until 
one day last week. On that day the 
town manager was poring over his 
books when he was startled by the 
driver of one of the wagons who burst 


into the room and asked “Is it all ment that “The Star is authorized to Under-Secretary of State. 
right, sir, if Joe goes downstairs to gtate that there is no truth in th 
s ‘ e 

undress?” “Certainly,” said the town report.” Fora Change 
manager, “but why?” Last week Mr. and Mrs. Dionne of 

His question was answered by Joe “All Quiet " Callander, Ont., father and mother 
himself who appeared in the door- respectively of the famous Dionne 
way clutching the seat of his pants One skirmish that was entirely quintuplets, went down to New York 
which were performing queerly. “I overlooked by war correspondents to do a little Christmas shopping and 
got a rat in my overalls,” said Joe took place “somewhere in London” just get away from it all in general. 


sheepishly but agitatedly, “and can’t 
get it out.” 


One night they decided to attend the 
theatre. With practically no hesita- 
tion at all they made their choice of 


last week. It seems that a man who 
had no flashlight carried two lighted 
cigarettes—one in each hand—as he 
was walking along the street. His a show. It was the musical comedy 
idea was that they would serve as “Too Many Girls.” 
parking lights and prevent other >. 2 
pedestrians from barging into him. THE TARDY LOVER 
But there was abroad that same night 

one other man who carried neither (THREE little words I longed to 
and then Joe came forth with his flashlight nor cigarettes. He saw the hear, 
overalls behaving normally and carry- two cigarettes approaching out of the From the silent lips of you, 
ing by the tail the body of the rat, blackness and, thinking he was about And deep was my despairing, dear, 
which he had kicked into submission. to pass two people, tried to walk As the passing hours grew. 
between them. The two picked them- 
selves up from the sidewalk and in- 
dulged in a little hit-and-miss fisti- 
cuffing until separated by a special 
constable who groped his way through 
the darkness to them. 


Whereupon he was rushed to the 
basement still clutching his overalls 
and locked in one of the cells so that 
when the rat was finally shaken 
loose it might not escape. From with- 
in came the noise of a violent skirm- 
ish, the squeals of a cornered rodent, 


My hopes had all but vanished, 
Nor will you ever know, 
The peace that filled my weariness, 
When you said: “I must go.” 
CLARA BERNHARDT. 





















IT IS NOW OPEN SEASON 
FOR ACCIDENTS AND SICKNESS 


When the mercury takes a dip, accident and sickness 
hazards increase. And it’s high time you protected 
yourself and your family against expense, worry and 
debt—with a low-cost Continental Accident and Sick- 
ness Contract. 





| This low-cost protection pays the bills and gives you 
medical and hospital care when you need them most. 
It may be this winter it may be next week. Ask 
your Continental agent or ask us for his name today. 


FRITZ THYSSEN, German steel mag- 
nate, and one-time backer of Adolph 


Hitler and National Socialism, who 
is living in voluntary exile in Switzer- 
land. The Netherlands newspaper 
Het Volk reports that Thyssen resigned 
all his public offices in protest against 
anti-Semitic pogroms instituted by 
Germany in 1938, following the mur- 
der of a German attaché in Paris. 
Several months ago he received an “in- 
vitation” to attend a meeting of the 
council of state in Berlin. Believing 
the call portended trouble, Herr 
Thyssen departed Germany for good. 





INSURE WITH 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Assets exceed $34,000,000 Claims paid exceed $175,000,000 


















land with a fine-toothed comb if it ® " 
wasn't produced. Finally it turned 
up in a Boston foundling home with pers canteen 
this questionable bit of verse attached: o\\ * a 
am. ; 
Here’s to Angus, good old sport, i E A } 
Whose challenge sort of takes us ay : 
short [pea | <3 aes 
But send us a gale that blows at hs \ if 
thirty, ia . 
— ae bet our shirts on little ae CAS 
yeTey.s “s. is i 
3ut the best story of the Bluenose aw FEN fe \ 
claims Captain Walters as its author. 5 WY: Ve 
Once he was asked if she could really ? \ 4 
sail as fast as was claimed. “Can she 
sail?” queried the Captain. ‘Man, 
she can sail like a comet. Did I ever 
tell you how she beat the Dog Star 
in a race across the sky? '’Twas a 
fine braw night and a boy was at the 
xs 
i] DISTANCE 
IS ONLY 
‘BLUENOSE” Te SECONDS ee od 
Toronto Vancouver 
wheel. He hadn't very much exper- 
ience and needed a bit of watching; 
so as I was going below for a little A man need not be very old to remember when the making 
while I said to him: ’Boy, keep her 
head on the Dog Star there and ye'll of a long distance telephone call was a complicated and 
be all right’. : 2 . 
“‘Aye, Aye, sir’, says he. uncertain matter. Today, thanks to the coast-to-coast circuits 
“Being d below for awhile I ’ 
ial ened ae, ee cee of the Trans-Canada Telephone System, all that is changed 
presently he hailed with a trace of . . . long distance service, on even the longest calls, has 
excitement: ‘Hi, skipper, come up 
and find me another star— I've passed become dependable and swift . . . and costs are lower 
that one’. 
“T went on deck. Sure enough, the than ever before. 


Dog Star was far astern. And the bo 
swore stoutly that he had 
the schooner turn around on him.” 

And now Captain Angus Walter 
is sad and shakes his head and say 


“Now I may take her back fishin 
next Spring—lI’m seriously thinkin 
of it.” For last year when Captai 
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USE THE 


VITALIS 
«G0 Second Workout” 


10 Secorids to 
comb and brush 
—Hair hasalustre 
—no< spjectionable 
“patent - leather 

look. 










iy a business conference or a social 
gathering, good-looking hair helps win 
you friendly approval and respect. And 
it’s easy to have—with Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout’’. 

Just massage Vitalis briskly on your 
scalp. That pleasant tingling means that 
sluggish circulation is quickening... that 
your scalp is becoming free and supple, 
as it should be! The pure vegetable oils 
of Vitalis supplement the natural scalp 
oils—overcoming dryness. ns a ated 
is routed. Now comb your hair. See how 
lustrous it looks. How neatly it stays in 
lace! And no objectionable “patent- 
eather” look. 

Start now with your “60-Second Work- 
outs”. Have the kind of hair that men 
respect, women admire! Get Vitalis from 
your druggist today. 


Ask Your Barber 


He’s an expert on the care of 
scalp and hair. For your pro- 
tection in the barber shop — 
genuine Vitalis now comes 
only in individual, sanitary 
Sealtubes. Be sure to insist 
on Sealtubes. 


VITALIS 


MADE IN CANADA 


helps keep your hair 
healthy and handsome | 


vit, 


wana 
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Travel Agent 


L.G.GIRVAN 


67 Yonge St. 
Toronto. Ont. 
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Radio Candidate 


BY H. M. STORY 


N INTERESTING experiment is 


going on in Toronto and will reach 
a crucial stage at the next municipal 
elections. It is an experiment to 
determine whether the new instru- 
ment of public enlightenment, the 
radio, can be employed successfully 
to elect a candidate for the mayor- 
alty who has no support from any 
daily newspaper. No such candidate 
has ever been elected to the post of 
chief magistrate of Toronto without 
newspaper support. Even a sitting 
mayor, the late Jimmie Simpson, pos- 
sessing strong Labor and Orange back- 
ing, was unable to secure re-election 
without newspaper support. 

The radio candidate this year is 
Major Lewis Duncan, who is pre- 
paring again to fight Mayor Ralph 
Day and the three daily newspapers. 
He tried the same game last year with 
only ten days to campaign in, and 
received 53,490 votes to 93,211 for 
Mayor Day. After three days of his 
campaign last year there was a 
virtual blackout of his name and 
speeches in the newspapers. He ex- 
pects about the same treatment in 
the present campaign. 

Major Duncan is a Liberal in pol- 
itics, but was read out of the pro- 
vincial Liberal party on the charge 
that he had presented an extortionate 
account for legal services in connec- 
tion with the famous cancellation of 
the old Ontario Hydro contracts. Mr. 
Hepburn’s side of that story received 
plenty of publicity. The Duncan side 
has not received much. It is pretty 
much as follows: 

The Ontario Hydro Commission 
with Stewart Lyon, T. B. McQuesten 
and Arthur Roebuck retained Major 
Duncan to examine the power con- 
tracts involving $400,000,000 which Mr. 
Hepburn had attacked on the hus- 
tings in the 1934 provincial campaign. 
The work involved making a study 
not only of the contracts but of elec- 
trical industry in general, and took 
Mr. Duncan part of 1934 and part of 
1935 to the almost complete exclusion 
of everything else. The opinion which 
he submitted to the Commission was 
that if an action were brought in 
which two plaintiffs were the Ontario 
Hydro and one of the municipalities, 
and the defendant was the Gatineau 
Power Company, for a declaration 
that the contracts were not binding 
on either side, the courts would strug- 
gle to protect the innocent bondhold- 
ers who had no hand in negotiating 
the contracts, but would be compelled 
to hold that the contracts were not 
binding. 

He did not recommend repudiation, 
for he felt that it was indefensible 
from the point of view of strategy 
and tactics. As he says, if you have 








ONTARIO LANDSCAPE 


AUTUMN day 
Wind-colored! 
Bright to bite into 
As the first red Astrakan; 
Fiery with leaves, 
And a sky bluer than cobalt; 


Stolid, only, are the brown hills 

Sleeping like Monks in the thin sun- 
light 

The brown hills, and a single chest- 
nut filly 

With her velvet muzzle _ pressed 
sombrely 

Against the grey rail fence! 

MONA GOULD. 





a good case to go to the courts with, 
why hand the cards to your oppon- 
ents by an attempted repudiation in- 
stead of the normal process of refer- 
ence to the courts? It was Mr. Hep- 
burn who introduced the bill to re- 
pudiate the contracts, not Mr. Dun- 
can. 

Now as to fees. Major Duncan re- 
ceived $16,000 including  disburse- 
ments. Out of that sum $9,100 was 
attributable to his work on the Hydro 
contracts. The rest of the money was 
for some ten or twelve other matters 
in connection with Hydro. Not an 
exorbitant amount as law fees for 
that type of work, Major Duncan 
says, since Mr. Hepburn claims a sav- 
ing of $92,000,000. 

At the time of the public attack 
by Mr. Hepburn Mr. Duncan was 
vice-president of the Toronto Men’s 
Liberal Association. After the attack 
he was elected president by that body. 


New Kind of Candidate 


It is interesting to see what man- 
ner of man this is who is attempt- 
ing to beat the newspapers in Tor- 
onto. Major Duncan feels it is an 
advantage to have had no previous 
aldermanic experience for he is then 
tied to no departmental official for 
previous favors done in getting jobs 
for his supporters. His background is 
far different from that possessed by 
most candidates for Toronto’s high- 
est office. His grandfather, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, came to Canada 
from the north of England and had 
his first charge near Bayfield in 
Huron County. His mother’s people 
came from Cornwall. Her father had 
a mill at York Mills where he intro- 
duced steam for flour milling in that 
part of the country. The candidate's 
father was Dr. John Thomas Dun- 
can, who practised his profession in 
Toronto on Parliament, Street, an old 
section of the city. 

Born in Toronto, Major Duncan of 
course went to Model School and then 
to Dufferin. His father decided that 
he would like to specialize in eye, ear, 
nose and throat practice so he went 
to Moorfields Hospital in London and 
took the family. From the time he 
was 12 until he was 15 years old 
Lewis went to school in Devonshire. 


On 
Parkdale Collegiate. From there he It included the study of German 


s Generé 4yvons Biggar, C 7 ad- 
went into the Dominion Bank, where Institut Tilly. It was a real grind. Today at 54 years, Major Duncan “i a tine eee Pir sciag = 
he _worked for a year and a half, Then came registration at the Sor- looks much younger. He is ‘Jean during the Civeat War ar 
which he feels was first class training. bonne in Paris and further study, seems fit and though six feet tall, The last ' ¥ M ' . in Decem 
As the sub-titles used to say in the this time at the Ecole de Droit ) the an > ial lia i aa 
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silent movies, then came a change. six months. He has a golf handicap of 16, curls 
Lewis, now a big boy, entered the Back to Canada he started the prac- and used to be a fair sort of tennis 
University of Toronto where he grad- tice of law at Sarnia. With the out- player. He is a Mason, a past master 
uated with the gold medal in political break of the Great War Mr. Dun- of Ashlar Lodge. He belongs to ‘the 
science, a “T” for fencing and a burn- can obtained his commission and Rosedale Golf Club, the Granite 
ing desire for the study of law. At went overseas. At the Somme Duncan Club, the Board of Trade, the Can- 
Osgoode Hall Law School he won the was an adjutant. At Vimy he was adian Authors’ Association His law 
silver medal on completing his course. acting staff captain. At Passchen- writing is “Bankruptcy in Canada,” 
He was articled to a good law firm daele and at rs 192  pecen 


Amiens he was staff the first edition in 1922. The recent 
too. It must have been good. Chief captain. At Bonn he was deputy edition is known to the profession 
Justice of Ontario Robertson, Chief assistant adjutant general and ad- asa highly authoritative work, Dun- 
LEWIS DUNCAN, K.C. page hone, ores emaee Riddell and ministrator of that city. He received can and Reilley on Bankruptcy. 
the late Mr. Justice Sedgewick were the Military Cross at Buckingham Major Duncan is married and has 
—Photographic Arts. all members of that firm when young Palace. He is proud of the fact that one son. in attendance at tenes Can- 
Duncan was articled. Major-General McNaughton, at the ada College His wife is Violet 3i y= 
family’s return he went to The next step was a year abroad. Somme, needing an adjutant chose gar of Ottawa, ; of or 


a daughter of Major- 
at Duncan. 


for weighs 182 pounds in the locker room. should be fun. 


RUCKS FOR THE MONEY 


FOR 1940 


| Trucks for 1940 bring new styling, 


new models, new improvements to estab- 















MANY NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1940 
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mance and economy. They are “‘the out- 
standing trucks for the money.” 













New, 
units ° 


The big new 176° wheelbase chassis 
springs on all 


for 2 and 3-Ton Regular Trucks accommo- 
date bigger bodies for bulkier loads; the 







































































































new 122” 34-Tonners have five smart 
body and chassis types. There isa new 158” 
wheelbase 3-Ton Cab-Over-Engine Truck. 

The 1940 Ford Truck line is the 


broadest in Ford history, ranging from 














matic voltag Jicator ° Shifto- flashing 14-Ton to rugged 3-Ton; 64 body 

tery cggunrons ane on Regulars and chassis types; Regular and Cab-Over- 
ee Pd in 

—_- —. Trucks ° Gearshift Engine models; 7 wheelbase lengths, 
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joints on Trucks © New meee 
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optional in 3-Ton Trucks. 


from compact LOL” to the long 194° 
































school bus chassis; wide choice of tires. 






colours and other options; all trucks 







powered with the famous Ford V-8 en- 
gines. There’s a Ford Truck to do every 











job better in more than 95 per cent. of the 
trucking field. 

Read the list of improvements for 
1940 which are added to the host of time- 
















tested, time-proved Ford features. 


See the new Ford Trucks at your 










dealer’s. Compare with any other truck. 
Arrange for an On-The-Job test and know 
the difference before you spend another 
truck dollar. 

@ FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED: FORE 


V-8, MERCURY AND LINCOLN-ZEPHYR CARS, FORD TRUCKS, 
COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS, TRANSIT BUSES 
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WILL YOU HAVE TO 
KEEP ON WORKING... 
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OF 100 MEN starting out at age 25, 54 will be 
dependent on others at age 65, and 36 will have 
died in the meantime. THE BEST WAY to make 
sure YOU will be financially independent in your 
later years is to map out a systematic program of 
life insurance while you are still in your prime. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE Man will be glad to give 
you the benefit of his training and experience. He 
is a specialist in planning financial protection to 
meet your individual needs. Behind him stand 
the resources, experience and facilities of one 
of the oldest and strongest insurance companies. 


Get in touch with the Great-West Life Man 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 


SATURDAY NiGuat 


The Land of Forced Labor 








‘The GREAT-WEST LIFE MAN 
—-“ a frund wndec 





BY COL. GEORGE DREW 


ENIN promised the Russian people 

“that Communism would end the 
injustice of political imprisonment. 
Siberia was a dreaded name_ inside 
and outside of Russia. One of his 
strongest arguments for revolution 
against the Czar was that political of- 
fenders would no longer be carried 
away by the Cossacks to prison camps 
without trial. Today, however, the 
situation is worse than it was unde! 
any Czar. 

It is only outside of Russia that 
the Communists make any pretense 
that there are not concentration 
camps all over the Soviet Union. I 
was in Russia when the Moscow- 
Volga Canal was formally opened in 
1937. It was hailed by the Commun- 
ist press throughout the world as a 
mighty example of the technical pro- 
gress of the liberated workers undet 
the Soviet. I attended public cere- 
monies at an open-air forum which is 
known as the Green Theatre. On the 
platform were leading Communist of- 
ficials. As they spoke, the words 
“Communism” and “Stalin” were re- 
peated in an endless litany of adula- 
tion and on every possible occasion 
a band blared the Red Internationale. 
The crowd sang and cheered with 
vigor. There is no healthier occupa- 
tion than to simulate enthusiasm 
in a country in which informers are 
encouraged by lavish promises and 
stern threats to report any evidence 
of opposition to the régime. Speake1 
after speaker extolled this triumph of 
the proletariat. Not one word was 
said of the fact that this long canal 
was constructed by political prisoners. 

It is not necessary to tell this tragic 
truth to Russians. They know that 
public works are carried out by prison 
labor and prison labor alone. They 
perhaps do not know that on the 
Moscow-Volga Canal more than 500,- 
000 political prisoners were engaged 
But they do know that many have 
been released as a gesture of len- 
iency. I have a copy of the govern- 
ment official daily, Pravda, which I 
bought in Moscow, announcing the 
release of 50,000 prisoners for their 
good work on this canal. This is not 
at all unusual. In December 1937, 
when it was announced to the world 
that the Trans-Siberian Railway had 
been double-tracked for a distance 





A MOSCOW EXAMPLE of Russia’s 
Old Religious Architecture. 


of 1,800 miles, the celebrations of that 
Soviet achievement were accompanied 
by the announcement that 10,000 
political prisoners had been freed 
for their good work on that job. 
Such announcements appear from 
time to time as any new public enter- 
prise is completed. Russians them- 
selves can only guess how many 
hundreds of thousands or millions re- 
main in concentration work camps 
to work on for further glories of the 
“Workers’ Revolution.” 


Mass Cruelty 


Although these facts are often de 
nied outside, no attempt is ever made 
to deny them in Russia. This is the 
official explanation of the use of 
political prisoners on the Moscow- 
Volga Canal issued by Kaganovich, 
the Commissar of Transport: ‘‘Many 
of them are people who have been sen- 
tenced by court for various crimes 
and who, under conditions existing 
outside the Soviet Union, would be 
languishing in prison. But the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal from the _ begin- 
ning has been the means of trans- 
forming former law-breakers_ into 
free and useful citizens participating 
in the development of their coun- 
try.” 

This disingenuous explanation 
makes interesting reading when we 
hear the loud outcries of Commun- 
ists in Canada if they are called upon 
to do any work for the state in re- 
turn for money they receive. They 
show a strong disinclination to be- 
come “useful citizens participating in 
the development of their country,” 
even where they are asked only to 
work in freedom and in_ security. 
It illustrates the basic dishonesty 
of all their arguments. 

The concentration camps of Russia 
are in fact merely an expression of 
such mass cruelty that civilized minds 
still fad to visualize the Reign of 
Terror which holds Russia in its grip 
today. So impartial an observer as 
Mr. William Henry Chamberlain, ed- 
itor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
estimated as early as 1934 that there 
were at least 300,000 political prison- 
ers living under terrifying conditions 
in Siberia alone and that in the 
whole of Russia at least two mil- 
lion people had been imprisoned with- 
out even the pretence of a trial dur- 
ing Stalin’s first Five Year Plan. 
Speaking of their public works pro- 
gram Mr. Chamberlain said, “I could 
testify from personal observation that 
tens of thousands of such prisoners, 
mostly exiled peasants who had been 
guilty of no criminal offence, were 
employed at compulsory labor at 
such places as Magnitogorsk, Chelia- 
binsk, and Berezniki.” 

Mr. Eugene Lyons, who went to 
tussia as an ardent Communist sym- 
pathizer to represent the United Press, 
had this to say of one concentration 
camp in 1936. “The concentration 
camp near Moscow alone—one of 
several along the trek of the Moscow- 
Volga Canal under construction-—con- 
tains more prisoners than all of Hit- 
ler’s concentration camps put to- 
gether.” 


Prisoners by Millions 


I saw that concentration camp in 
1937. There I saw many thousands 
of men behind high barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and guarded by machine 
guns in revolving turrets at the top ol! 
circular steel towers placed at com- 
manding points. If anyone in this 
country subjected his animals to the 
living conditions existing in that 
camp, he would be prosecuted and 
severely punished. I doubt if there 
is any place in the world where hu- 
man beings have ever been treated 
with greater inhumanity. The cyn- 
ical dishonesty of Communist agents 
throughout the world who paint al- 
luring pictures of life in Russia, finds 
an effective answer in Eugene Lyons’ 
splendid book “Assignment in Utopia.” 
This is what he says. 

“T simply question the revolutionary 
pretensions of a society which counts 
its prisoners by the million, subjects 
them to hideously inhumane condi- 
tions, then seeks to fool the world 
into accepting this monstrosity as an 
educational institution. I question the 
building of socialism by slaves I 
question the unprecedented hypocrisy 
that would rally the noblest instincts 
of the outside world, the soaring hopes 
inspired by the Russian Revolution, 
in blind support of human degrada 
tion and organized sadism.” 

One of the very few who has 
actually been in these camps and 
escaped alive, A. Ciliga, a Yugoslav 
ian Communist, has this to say, ‘Those 
who have not lived in the Soviet 
prisons, concentration camps and 
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places of exile in which are shut up 
more than five million convicts, 
those who are not familiar with the 
greatest jail history has ever seen, 
where men die like flies, where they 
are beaten like dogs, where they are 
made to work like slaves, can have 
no idea what Soviet Russia is, what 
Stalin's ‘classless society’ means.” 


Passport Slavery 


But the imprisonment and abuse 
of millions of helpless workers (seven 
millions in 1938, according to the 
estimate of the Courrier Socialiste) 
is only a small part of the story of 
what has happened under Stalin’s 
debased imperialism. All Russians are 
slaves. A new and more effective 
form of slavery has been devised 
than was ever thought of when Rus- 
sian peasants were serfs. Every Rus- 
sian today must carry a passport. That 
passport is not for the purpose of 
travelling outside of Russia. Only a 
few officials have been outside Rus- 
sia since the Revolution. It is the 
means by which a Russian is per- 
mitted to go from one village or town 
to another even if they are only a 
few miles apart. No Russian may 
make even the shortest journey with- 
out obtaining official permission and 
having an authorization entered in 
his passport to be in some other place 
than that in which he usually lives 
If anyone is found in any community 
without such authorization, he or she 
is simply sent by the police to some 
concentration camp where they may 
remain indefinitely. It is most un- 
likely that the police will take the 
trouble to notify their family. Those 
who are accustomed to roaming about 
our country at will should think of 
what that means. There is, of course, 
no such thing as touring by auto- 
mobile. Even if the roads made it 
possible, and even if any but a few 
thousand officials had automobiles at 
their disposal, this system of passport 
control would prevent any travelling 
except from a fixed point of depart- 
ure to a fixed destination. 

It is not only those in the concen- 
tration camps who are prisoners. All 
Russians are prisoners and their slav- 
ery is enforced by the most widespread 
cruelty this world has ever known 
Under such circumstances the word 
public morale has no meaning. Stalin 
cannot rely on the morale of his 
people because the word “morale” 
implies the power of decision and 
slaves can only obey. 


The Old Holy Russia 


Among the 169 distinci races em- 
braced in the Soviet Union, ranging 
from the White Russians of the 
west who are almost Anglo-Saxon in 
appearance, to the Mongols in the 
east who look like Chinamen, are a 
wide variety of features, tongues, and 
characteristics. Many of these races, 
particularly those in the west, are 
traditionally kindly, affectionate 
within their family circles, hardy, 
and courageous. Through long cen- 
turies western Russians have heen 
intensely religious. Because the fam- 
ily ikons constituted a very real part 
of the daily life of a devout and 
mystic people, their country was 
known, not without reason, as Hols 
Russia. Their deep faith provided a 
strong uniting force which overcame 
divisions of race, language, and geo- 
graphy. When troops gathered on 
parade, no matter whether their 
homes were on the Baltic, in the 
Crimea, the valley of the Don, the 
Ukraine, or White Russia, the ikons 
carried high before them by the mili- 
tary priests centered their minds in 
common loyalty on the = “Little 
Father,” who was the temporal leader 
of their spiritual brotherhood. 

Throughout Russia beautiful old 
churches still stand as mute evidence 
of the vigorous religious beliefs of 
these simple hardy people for long 
centuries. True, some of them, such 
as the fantastic cathedral on Red 
Square and the old church in the 
woods on the Moscow River, built by 
Ivan the Terrible four hundred years 
ago, were more for the glory of the 
Czar than for the glory of God, But 
these were exceptions. The Kremlin 
itself contains three of the most 
revered cathedrals in Russia, the old- 
est dating back to 1326. The main 
gate of the Kremlin, built in 1491, 
was known as the Saviour'’s Gate and 
all those passing through it un- 
covered their heads in reverence, un- 
til October 1917. Throughout Mos- 
cow, as_ throughout Russia, old 
churches and cathedrals survived suc- 
ceeding disasters and_ still stand 
where everything else was destroyed 
Among the more recently constructed 
religious buildings is the magnificent 
Church of the Redeemer completed 
in 1883 Its five gilded towers and 
beautiful marble exterior have with 
stood twenty years of neglect. Even 
the interior retains much of the old 
beauty which made this church the 
pride of pre-Revolution Moscow. But 
its cold silence symbolizes that empti 
ness Which has crept into the spirit 
of the Russian people 


A Base Materialism 


Lenin and Stalin have done thei 
best to destroy faith in any power 
above their own Lenin's famous 
declaration that “religion is the 
opium of the people” was not inspired 
so much by his own irreligion, as by 
the fact that religion was the enemy 
of his poisonous doctrines. He, there 
fore, not only denied religion but 
sought to destroy it and so a genera 
tion has grown to maturity and the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


Our Academy Has Turned Sixty 





MHE 

its sixtieth exhibition maintains its 
level. I don’t think it’s more depress- 
ing than usual. The customary por- 
traits are there a Judge and three 
Esquires by Sir Wyly Grier; W. W. 
Nichol, Esq., in gown and hood by 
Ernest Fosbery; Major D. S. Forbes, 
posed in a warm-colored fishing out- 
fit (fish in one hand, rod in the other) 
by Kenneth K. Forbes, and a long, 
slender, fashionable lady with an 
orchid; two prominent Montrealers, 


toyal Canadian Academy _ in 


by Jongers; Ernest Sampson’s 
daughters; a Black Watch major by 
Sherriff Scott, and so on. The lack 


of medals this year will no doubt be 
remedied in 1940. According to the 
older canons, the portraits are pro- 
ficient enough, but they are a circum- 
spect lot and certainly take no liber- 
ties for the sake of individuality. 


There is the usual run of land- 
scapes, copying Nature in the old 
pedestrian way the academic are 


always telling us that Nature is all 
right as she is and must be respected 

or sentimentalizing over it-—-what is 
more noble than a tree, more charm- 
ing than a We get 
three noble trees (“Haliburton Beech- 
es’) and the sheep (under apple blos- 
soms) from the new president, Fred 
Haines; real Rockies from Stanley 
Royle; F. H. Brigden’s Newtonbrook 
is at its prettiest; Gagnon was never 
brighter nor more trim than in “The 
Ice Harvest, Quebec;” Coburn’s 
horses are still with us. 


flock of sheep? 


Bars Let Down 


It is a curious thing, but academies 
do try to be broad-minded. Unfortun- 
ately, the bars they let down are fre- 
quently those of taste. The lapses in 
the current exhibition are few—-only 
about half a dozen in a total they 
deserve. This is because there is some- 
thing positive in their badness: there 
is more vitality in their strike than 
in the negative virtues of so many 
of the other works. It is hard to 
shake off the nausea caused by W. P 


Weston’s trees. I know that Chal- 
lener’s oriental portrait of Margaret 
Ethelreda Wilson, hung at the head 


of the Art Association’s grand stair- 
case, Came as a shock to radicals and 
conservatives alike. 

The sixtieth is broadminded to bet- 
ter purpose than this, however. I 
wouldn’t like to give the impression 
that it has nothing to interest the ad- 
venturous. In the midst of what are 


Land of Forced Labor 


(Continued from Page 6) 


army is now made up o7 those who 
have never been in a church in their 
lives and have heard and seen religion 
ridiculed and condemned since their 
earliest infancy. They have been 
taught year in and year out that base 
materialism is the highest purpose 
in life. They have not been offered 
even the elementary beauty of the 
pagan worship of nature. There is no 
beauty and no appeal to the spirit in 
any teaching of Communism. Man 
becomes a human animal and nothing 
more. Men brought up in such an 
atmosphere cannot be relied upon as 
soldiers. Even Stalin has come to 
realize that fact and so in the past 
two years he has closed a few of 
the Anti-Religious Museums, These 
dreadful institutions with their gross 
caricatures and hideous misrepresen- 
tation of everything that Christians 
cherish are the vilest expression of 
the vile thing that holds Russia in 
its grip. 

Recognizing the need which all 
men feel for some simple faith Stalin 
sought to sanctify Lenin after his 
death and is even attempting to deify 
himself while he is still alive. Those 
who have watched thousands gather 
daily in the Red Square so that they 
may join the throng which moves 
slowly into Lenin’s tomb and past the 


illuminated glass coffin where his 
body lies in its olive green uniform, 
may think that propaganda has suc- 


ceeded in making this ugly little man 
with his scrubby red beard something 
of a god to the peasants and workers 
of Russia. But in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet Government uses edu- 
cation only as a means of increasing 
ignorance, the effort has _ failed. 
There is nothing in Lenin's appear- 
ance to elevate the spirit of the 
people. If it is intended that the 
memory of Lenin should inspire the 
tussian people, the tomb should be 
closed. I watched the faces of those 
passing the catafalque. The Slav 
face seldom tells very much, but cer- 
tainly there was no evidence of devo- 
tion or any similar sentiment. The 
attempt has been made _ but the 
Communists have failed to deify the 
author of the Red Terror 


Deifying Stalin 


An even 
being 


more 
made to 


blatant attempt is 
Stalin 
human stature Thousands upon 
thousands of plaster casts are distri- 
buted showing him smiling benignly 
at a little child in his 
phant writers describe 
of nauseating We read 
such revolting this: “O 
Thou mighty one, chief of the peoples, 
Who callest man to life, Who awakest 
the earth to fruitfulness.” Prokofiev 
writes, “Everything is embraced in 
this immense name, Everything; 


raise above 


arms. 
him in terms 


Sy co- 


exaltation 


honsense as 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


to me tracts of emptiness, there is 
creative individuality. For instance, 
Arthur Lismer got in. Of course he 
is an A.R.C.A., and that, I think, is a 
credit to the Academy. I did see 
a couple of elderly gentlemen shaking 


their heads and asking each other, 
“Who was on the jury?” Neverthe- 
less, Lismer made the grade and 


that’s something, though I have seen 
better Lismers than “Bright Land,” 
which seemed a little woolly and 
jumbled to me. Casson and Car- 
michael both in (both R.C.A.’s 
now). Perhaps they are the tamest 
of those who belonged to the Group 
of Seven or were influenced by it. 
But the inclusion of such men as 


are 





ANATOMY 

TIXHAT damsel doth my spirit grieve 
Who 
sleeve, 
For if it’s there it’s manifest 
There can’t be one within her 


wears her heart upon her 


breast. 


That damsel doth my spirit grieve 
Who wears no heart upon her sleeve, 
For then it likely will befall 

She hasn't any heart at all. 


KENNETH MILLAR. 





Lismer, Casson and Carmichael goes 
to show that rebellion:can be incor- 
porated into the established order if 
it waits long enough. 

I liked the vitality, the expressive- 
ness of Harry Mayerovitch’s little 
Mexican child, done in duco, even if 
it was influenced by contemporary 
Mexican painters. It was relegated 
to an obscure corner but it refused 
to remain hidden. Closer to the aca- 
demic but fresh and individual are 
Dorothy Stevens’ ballet dancer and 
Marion Long's portraits, particularly 
her simple and informal ‘Bill.” 

In her crowded Cornwall and her 
airy Mexican village, Yvonne Mc- 
Kague Housser shows an awareness 
of things happening in painting since 
some of the older painters crystal- 
lized. There is a raciness in Freda 
Pemberton Smith’s “Old Buggy” that 
gives you a lift, and slight as it is 
not much more than a textile design 
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close to the joy of painting. I was 
glad to see, too, the folk pieces by 
Henri Masson (men clearing snow in 
an awkward rhythm), Fred Hagan (a 
funeral with a touch of caricature), 


the streets and markets of Lorne 
Bouchard, Jean Langlois and Peter 
Sheppard. They were not all good 


painting, some of them fumbled, but 
the point of view is valuable, and im- 
pulse has not yet died into convention. 

The water-colors include clean, 
carefully calculated compositions by 
Peter Haworth, Mrs. B. Coghill Ha- 
worth’s frisky “Kingridge”’, a well- 
laid-out prairie pattern in pale color 
by Frederick Cross, and a vigorous 
widespreading tree-web in a Montreal 
November by Campbell Tinning. 

Working models for Emmanuel 
Hahn’s 1940 silver dollar and com- 
memorative medal, a torso _ by 
Florence Wyle, a dance pattern by 
Lilias M. Farley in wood, a lifelike 
portrait bust by Orson Wheeler (new 
A.R.C.A.) and two heads by Jean 
Meroz are among the most interest- 
ing of the contributions in sculpture. 
A little disconcerting because it is laid 
out on the salver, Meroz’s head of 
John the Baptist is nevertheless a 
sensitive piece of work. His Beethoven 
expresses the turbulence of the com- 
poser’s character. 

The paintings dominate the show, of 


OUT OF FOUR who try a 
LaSalle buy it. If that surprises you, 
it’s only because you’ve never 
sampled the thrilling performance oi 
LaSalle’s Cadillac V-8 engine—or 
enjoyed LaSalle’s marvelous comfort 
and handling ease. If you had, the 
chances are you wouldn't be reading 
about LaSalle—you’d be riding in 
one! Why not come in—today? 

@ LaSalle prices begin at SITGS de- 
livered at Windsor. Transportation based on 
rail rates; license and local taxes (if any), 


optional equipment and accessories—extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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course. The etchings, drawings and 
designs are few and not very dis- 
tinguished. Eleven individuals and 


groups are represented in the archi- 
tecture section. There are 
and churches, views of the 
Canada, designs for a 
theatre and for a 
Gallery. 
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new National 




















































Lowrie Warrener’s “Edge of Clear- 
ing, British Columbia” is an interest- 
ing departure. 

















Albert Goodstone’s “Souvenir de ' 
Moscou” has a childlikeness that stays i 
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immortality, everything!” The poet 
Avdeyenko is guilty of this master- 
piece. ‘Men of all times and of all 
nations will call by Thy name all that 
is beautiful, strong, wise and marvel- 
lous. Thy name will be engraved in 
every factory, on every machine, on 
every tuft of earth, in the hearts of 
all men,” 

Boris Souvarine, in his recent book, 
“Stalin,” which will undoubtedly 
stand as a classic portrayal of Stalin’s 
rise to power, vividly illustrates the 
technique of this enforced adulation 
and its failure to carry conviction, in 
the following paragraph: 

“The crew of the Marat wrote to 
Stalin: ‘Because they are the object 
of your tenderness, animated by your 
paternal love and your solicitude, the 
men of our magnificent country ac- 
complish miracles such as the world 





users of premium-priced fuels, 
got the same, or better | 
road performance with 


has never seen, and multiply their 
exploits on land, in the air, on the 
water and under the water.’ But 


Ivanov, the commander of this 
cruiser, was none the less shot as a 
double-faced enemy of the people. It 
is only too clear that these rivalries 
in frenzied adulation into which irony 
sometimes slips mingled with derisive 
extravagance, betray an intense fear 
of not satisfying the tyrant’s demands, 
and that the poetic and literary flat- 
teries, works written to order and 
paid for dearly, have only an appear- 
ance of fervor. So many bullets in 
so many heads, so many convicts and 
so many forced labor gangs forbid 
any illusion on this all too revealing 
subject.” 

And so the attempt to give Com- 
munist Russia some new faith to take 
the place of Christianity has 
pletely failed. ‘The ruler of 
whose training for his high position 
includes theft, bank robbery, and 
murder, remains, as he will always 
remain, a figure of terror in the 
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nations Stalin would not dare to em- 
bark upon a war of conquest. Neither 
will he engage in any joint ventures 
with Hitler on the Western Front, 
even if Germany seeks such danger- 
ous support. He has fed his troops 
well while millions have starved to 
death He has paid a heavy price 
for their support. They are needed 
at’ home He is not going to risk 
the loss of that small but important 
part of the Russian population which 


Nu-Blue Sunoco! 9 out of 10 proclaimed it equal or superior 
to the premium-priced gasolines in road performance. 


To make a fair test, don't dilute Nu-Blue Sunoco with 
other gasoline. Let your tank run practically empty. Then put 
in Nu-Blue Sunoco. Compare it particularly with premium- 
priced gasolines. We'll rest our case on your findings. 
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The Art of Modern America 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING, by 
Peyton Boswell, Jr. With 86 plates in 
full color. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 


THIS is a magnificent book Mr 
Boswell, familiar to art 


thin, the screen intrudes itself be- 
tween you and the painting. But 
with this said, criticism is stilled. The 
excellence of the typography and lay- 
lovers out are beyond reproach. 

as editor of “The Art Digest,” has Mr. Boswell supplements the plates 
performed a public service in getting with a series of short biographies of 
out a definitive book on contemporary the artists, written with a witty pen 
American painting at so low a figure. and an eye for human interest. For 
With his name should be coupled the the rest, he does an excellent report- 
name of the magazine Life, for it was ing job, in simple terms, on the 
this remarkable growth of the American School of 
painting. An editor, with no critical 
or artistic axe to grind, he is ideally 
suited for this purpose; and though 
he undertakes little critical apprecia- 
tion, his translation into plain talk of 


journal’s generous 





ONE OF OUR DAYS 


THIS was one of our days, 


River broadly flowing, the tangled artistic history of the past 
Far hills lost n haze two decades is in itself of great value. 
Biue beyond our knowing Mr. Boswell shows how successive 
generations of American artists 
Where the shady elms art succumbed to the lure and the impact 
mis gravely drinking of European schools: Copley sold out 
swilt is soaring fa to Reynolds, and the early landscape 
Sky and meadow linking 


neglected. 


Little rebel 














Somehow. vou were there. too groups fought first against the Dutch 
" hed . - 1 press 1g genre painters, then the Barbizon 
I could not see vou oe school, the Impressionists, and finally, 
3ut Ih 1 you singing against the overwhelming invasion of 
» French art whic Hoy } 
RNA LOVEDAY HaRDED pity ae xicaaa ea ae ans But AMERICAN GOTHIC, by Grant Wood. Reproduced from “Modern American 
¥ the Armory Show was a blessing in Painting”. 

I f $35,000 w h of tes t lisguise: it freed American painting . : 
a ) a ! ucti ag I bani rat teuiievoalial eer ots and freedom and nationalistic strength of blooded realism of Marsh's “High 
1 sh s ind it 1 c- eventually turned American painters the American scene, but places Yaller,” the dynamic design, color and 
t Ss, W s - back to their own soil. Curry, Benton greater emphasis on the aesthetics of texture of Benton’s “Persephone.” Mr. 
ng? i and Wood led the trek hack to the painting.” Boswell rounds out his study with an 

T nlates only fail insofar as they spiritual grass-roots of the American Meanwhile, the entry of the U.S. appeal to the art patron not to be 
1 s} ‘abs scent - and though th pendulum government onto the scene has pro- ashamed of his taste, and as his per- 

it t io fall s S i swung too far, and for a period the vided an immense stimulus to both ception grows he aay discard and 

th t ise of plates r rapid axiom “If it’s Oklahoma it’s okey- artist and public. American art today substitute.” And this, since our art 
mass roduction c S reen s doke’” became the rule of the day, a is strong, realist, dynamic: the un- development has. to some extent 
S i lesign is de- balance has now been re-¢ stablished. compromising strength of Hopper’s paralleled that of the States, is sound 

i 1 r tk textu f the paint The exciting new phase retains the “House by the Railroad,” the full- advice to Canadian art patrons too. 
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i yenerally recognized that in cases 


where the woman does not make the actual 


purchase that she has probably had a big 


‘say'—if not the last “say'’—in the choice 


of the particular type or brand of article 
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influence, therefore, 
»9f paramount importance to every manu- 
tacturer 


regardless of the kind of product 


he make 


That is why CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


1S ich an important factor in every sales 


and merchandising plan Ranking as 


Canada’s Favorite Woman's Magazine, this 
publication is read by able-to-buy families 


in every fourth home in Canada 


What does this powerful local advertising 
Just this: Manufacturers who adver 


tise in CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL are 


giving their 


mean 
retailers and wholesalers in- 
valuable support. They are presenting their 
products through one of the strongest adver- 
tising forces in Canada an advertising 
force that invariably assures faster turnover 


and greater profit: 


250,000 Canadian Homes 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches: Montreal, New York 
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Fictional 


Findings 


BY W. S. MILNE 


GENTLEMAN OF STRATFORD, by 
John Brophy. Collins. $2.50. 


NIGHT OF THE POOR, by Frederic 
Prokosch. Musson. $2.50. 


} ERE is a novel about Shakespeare, 

and in the main it follows the 
facts closely. Mr. Brophy makes no 
attempt to reconstruct the veiled 
years between the infancy of the 
twins, and 1592, when we first hear of 
Shakespeare in London. He makes no 
more than a passing allusion to the 
Lucy deer-stealing story, of dubious 
authority, and makes no mention of 
the horse-holding legend. He finds it 
necessary to invent two ladies, the 
first an ideal, fair-haired and remote, 
the archetype of Julia and Juliet and 
Rosalind and Beatrice and Viola. The 
other, the famous “dark lady,’ with 
whom Brophy’s Shakespeare had con- 
tacts of considerable immediacy, is 
supposed to have furnished the pat- 
tern for Cressida and Cleopatra and 
Lady Macbeth, and brought about, 
with the death of his son Hamnet, the 
poet’s heightened awareness of the 
adult and terrible things of life, a 
by-product of which was the writing 
of the four great tragedies. Brophy 
considers the sonnets written over a 
much longer period than is generally 
supposed, and deliberately arranged 
to mislead posterity, by mixing up 
made-to-order sonnets of courtly com- 
pliment with the records of two very 
real and totally opposite sorts of love 
affairs, the time-order purposely con- 
fused. One of his guesses, that 
Polonius had for Shakespeare a real 
original in Francis Bacon, seems to 
me to be a brilliant stroke of imagina- 
tive criticism. 

The best thing in the book is the 
account of the writing and first pro- 
duction of “Hamlet,” which has a very 
convincing ring to it. The language 
of the whole is an attempt to re- 
create Elizabethan ways of speech, 
and is, of course, based on the prose 
of the Elizabethan drama. Unfortun- 
ately, in the earlier part of the book, 
this technique too often results in a 
self-conscious cadenced style, which 
often falls into regular pentameters, 
and is thickly larded with adapted 
quotations. The device Shaw uses so 
amusingly in “The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets,” of representing Will as a 
“snapper-up of unconsidered trifles” 
of pithy or imaginative phrase is here 
used to tiresome excess. 

It is probably impossible to write a 
bad novel about Shakespeare, because 
some of the magic of its original will 
cling to the pen of the modern writer, 
and his own creation will be enhanced 
by the glamor that properly belongs 
to its subject. But it is probably also 
impossible to write a good novel about 
Shakespeare, because such a great 


name checks impertinent liberties, 
and so throttles the creative impulse, 
or at least hobbles Pegasus to a 
scholarly amble along the somewhat 
barren path of ascertained and docu- 
mented facts. Much might be done 
with the minor figures, Kemp, 
Heminge, Condell, Burbage, Greene 
and the rest, to say nothing of Master 
John Shakespeare and the rest of the 
poet’s family. But Brophy sketches 
the secondary figures very lightly, and 
devises few incidents save those in 
which Shakespeare is immediately 
concerned. The book on the whole 
is good reading, although many will 
resent the emphasis given to the flesh- 
ly domination of the citizen’s wife 
whom Mr. Brophy casts as the Dark 
Lady. I am not at all sure that the 
novel would stand on its own feet, 
but, with the help of Shakespeare, it 
succeeds in carrying the reader along 
absorbedly enough. 


T WOULD be interesting to learn 

how much of “Night of the Poor” 
was written before ‘Grapes of Wrath” 
appeared, because Prokosch’s book is 
the same thing on a much smaller 
scale. There is a remarkable simil- 
arity in style and method of con- 
struction between the two books, but 
the earlier one had more of an epic 
sweep to it than this, and a greater 
unity of theme. Steinbeck’s book had 
a deep social significance, which he 
kept in the reader’s mind throughout. 
Here, the social meaning is presented 
only by implication. The mood is 
lyric, rather than epic. 

It is the story of a boy in his teens, 
tramping his way southward, drifting 
slowly from Wisconsin to Texas, and 
growing up physically and spiritually 
in the process. Everywhere he finds 
the ready companionship of the dis- 
possessed and unpossessing, who in- 
articulately, poetically, obscenely and 
courageously teach him the funda- 
mentals of an existence reduced to its 
lowest terms. There is comedy in 
the odyssey, much pathos, and a great 
deal that is frankly horrible and re- 
volting. The box-car scene, with its 
rape and betrayal, castration and 
Iynching, with the malignant hunch- 
back as bestial master of ceremonies, 
carries brutal realism beyond the 
bounds of artistic restraint. And yet 
its very intensity of emotion has a 
fierce lyric beauty, which fascinates 
as it horrifies. 

There is much delicate descriptive 
writing in the course of the story, 
and a sensitiveness to the beauties of 
the wayfaring, but the book as a 
whole is too sordid to be entirely re- 
deemed by poetic interludes. Need- 
less to say, the vocabulary of its 
characters is limited, and tiresomely 
obscene. 
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Newsreel, 1936 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 


THE HUNDREDTH’ YEAR, by 
Philip Guedalla. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50. 


R. GUEDALLA is a past maste1 
“of the pictorial style. His 
sense of history is visual; his 
favorite method of presentation is 
cinematographic. It is a method 
which has its disadvantages; in a 
work like his biography on Palm- 
erston, for instance, it failed to 
shed light on some of the under- 
lying factors which were essential 
to the understanding of the actual 
events. But within its limits it 
has the virtues of clarity and 
vividness which are so useful in 
giving life to the dead bones of 
past events. 

Seldom has Mr. Guedalla made 
happier use of it than in this 
volume. In his preceding work, 
“The Hundred Years,” he showed 
how effective it could be in bring- 
ing out certain highlights of the 
period. But to deal with a whole 
century by this method involved 
a problem of selection for which 
no completely satisfactory solution 
was possible. In concentrating on 
the single year 1936, Mr. Guedalla, 
if he has not solved the problem 
completely, has at least reduced it 
to more manageable proportions. 

Even so, he had a wide variety 
of scenes from which to choose. 
He speaks in his introductory note 
of making use of the newsreels 
of the year as essential documen- 
tary material; and as they flashed 
before him, he must at times have 
felt slightly overwhelmed by the 
richness of the material that was 
available. For this was the year 
of the death of George V and the 
abdication of Edward VIII, of Hit- 
ler’s march into the Rhineland 
and the signing of the anti-com- 
intern pact, of the end of the 
Ethiopian war and the beginning 
of the Spanish revolt, of the re- 
election of Roosevelt and the in- 
validation of the AAA. Almost any 
one of these is a topic in itself; and 
in choosing among them, it is 
only natural that a writer should 
give most space to the subjects 
which most engage his interest. 


N MR. GUEDALLA'S case the 

event which he finds most ab- 
sorbing is the abdication of Ed 
ward The former Prince’ of 
Wales (for that is really how M1 
(;uedalla sees him) is the leading 
figure in this chronicle, with Roos« 
velt occupying the main secondary 





role, and people like Hitler and 
Franco and Mussolini merely part 
of the supporting cast. It is clear 
that such a perspective makes this 
volume something less than a com- 
plete or fully balanced record. Its 
purpose is to give “a selection of 
its leading moments which com- 
bine into the mosaic portrait of 
an age.” Actually it is only one 
corner, and perhaps not the most 
significant one, of the whole pic- 
ture; but in many ways it is the 
most vivid and dramatic that could 
have been chosen. 

Mr. Guedalla’s attitude toward 
Edward VIII is compounded of ad- 
miration and compassion. His ac- 
count of the ex-king’s career has 
its reticences, but it forms an im- 
pressive tribute to a man whose 
personality and character made 
him the most popular figure of his 
day. Over against him, by way of 
contrast, stands the slightly bovine 
figure of Mr. Baldwin, sketched 
with a delicate malice which is 
destructive in its thoroughness. 
Mr. Guedalla’s epigrams may not 
flash with quite the brilliance of 
some of his earlier works, but they 
hit their mark with an even more 
deadly accuracy. 

As for the general European 
background, its comparatively 
brief treatment is illuminated by 
those deft phrases which sum up 
the essential features of the var- 
ious developments. The nature of 
Hitler’s outlook, the progress of 
his career, the driving impulses of 
Mussolini, and the conspiracy of 
hypocrisy which smoothed the 
paths of the dictators in the 
Rhineland and _ Ethiopia and 
Spain, are outlined with a re 
straint which makes the account 
all the more devastating. The for- 
eign policy of the British govern- 
ment is inevitably in question; and 
though the government on the 
whole gets off lightly, it does not 
by any means emerge unscathed 
The rooted conviction of certain 
Canadians that British policy, no 
matter what its contradictions, is 
always infallible—at least so long 
as it is also Conservative-—does 
not appear to be unanimously ac- 
cepted by intelligent Englishmen: 
and Mr, Guedalla’s account of that 
policy, both domestic and foreign, 
may provide matter for some re- 
flection as well as 


considerable 
entertainment in this brilliant pic- 
ture of a year that may stand out as 
a turning-point in history. 
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(Calling All Men 


s your hair dry and 
brittle? Falling? Choked 
with dandruff? Stop 
soaking it with water— 
cleanse instead with 


OGILVIE METHOD 


tonic . . . lubricate with 
Scalp Pomade ... an un- 
beatable combination to 
insure healthy, glossy 
hair. Come in today for 
. Ask for 


instructive booklet. 


free diagnosis 


Ogilvie Method 
Preparations are 
obtainable at all 
good Depart- 
ment and the 
better Drug 
Stores. 


Scalp Treatments Available At 
THE BARBER SHOP 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 


Operated by Service Barber Shops Ltd.) 
and Service Barber Shops Limited, Montreal 
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You Meet the 


Craziest People 


BY MARIE CHRISTIE 


THE STRANGEST PLACES, by Leonard 
Q. Ross. McLeod. $2.25. 


(THERE is no use mentioning a new 

book by Leonard Ross without 
instantly naming H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*- 
l*a*n. No criticism, no appreciation, 
can advance without pausing to salute 
that earlier creation of Mr. Ross’s 
brain. The stories of Hyman Kaplan, 
the engaging American-to-be at night 
school, which first appeared in “The 
New Yorker” and later in book form 
are stories that have delighted a great 
many people. So real has Mr. Kap- 
lan become, his fame threatens to 
hide his author’s identity. Let us 
admit therefore without further 
hedging that this Mr. Ross is the same 
fellow who wrote “The Education of 
H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n.” He is that, 
and more. He is one of the slickest 
reporters who ever wrote on fantastic 
subjects for modern magazines. His 
second book is a collection of these 
articles, with some which have not 
appeared before, and you should have 
it for your own. 

The stories of the strange places 
in which Mr. Ross has penetrated 
should be preserved, if only to prove 
to our descendants what a very odd 
civilization passed with the epoch 
that ended in 1939—or did it? In “The 


More entertaining than any of the 
absurdities one reads of Father Divine 
and his Harlem Heaven in the press 
is the story of “The Mighty I Am,” 
a so-called religious sect in the City 
of the Angels. The reader’s favorite 


of all the characters who people 
“The Strangest Places,” however, is 
gentle Mr. Worthman, who draws 


people’s portraits right and left, all 
night, 75c a profile, $1.00 front view. 
He likes his work because all his sit- 
ters talk, but occasionally even this 
is a disadvantage. Once he had to 
draw an elephant trainer who had 
just brought a load of elephants to 
New York from some place in 
Africa. It took Worthman twice as 
long to do this man’s portrait be- 
cause the conversation frightened him 
so, “All about trapping elephants, 
building pits, and breaking their will,” 
he said. 

From New York to Los Angeles 
Mr. Ross lopes, dropping into the 
most astonishing places and reporting 
with a beautiful gravity on what he 
sees. His outstanding characteristic 
is, of course, his high sense of the 
ludicrous, but I am not sure the 
quality of his reporting that rates the 
word “endearing” does not depend 
on something rarer. To see the wide 
streak of the ridiculous in humanity, 





Family Court 


AN ILLUSTRATION for “The Strangest Places’, by 
Leonard Q. Ross. 
Strangest Places” the author is en- indeed to miss none of it, is not 
gaged in preserving the peculiar enough. Sympathy must go with 
flavor of the present; and how pecul- understanding. 


He is also bent on debunk- 
ing the bunk of such unbelievable 
American institutions as the taxi- 
dance ballroom (50 Beautiful Lonely 
Hearts To Dance with you!) and the 
“Nickel - Odium” “Daring” ‘Sensa- 
tional!” “Reveals All!” “Straight from 
Paris Exposition!”—-where, as the re- 
porter mildly explains, he paid his 
five cents and went inside never to 
be heard of again. It was in the 
Broadway Sports Palace, or glor- 
ified penny arcade, where everything 
phoney flourishes, from fortune tell- 
ing to peep shows “For Men Only,” 
that Mr. Ross met a determined young 
man named Arthur Knowlton. Mr. 
Knowlton deals in turtles, baby 
turtles, one of which for the sum of 
twenty-one cents he will send for 
you alive to any part of the globe, 
by mail. Should you want a greeting 
hand-painted on its shell, it’s ten 
cents extra. Asked how he happened 
to take up turtle selling, Mr. Knowlton 
smiled. “Oh, the turtles are just a 
sideline,” he said. “Really, I play 
the clarinet.” Leonard Ross isn’t a 
one-line man either. 


iar it is! 





CONSTANT HAZARDS 
TO YOUR SECURITY 


HOUGH you feel you are amply protected by your 


present ‘‘fire’’ policy . . 


. consider other hazards which may 


strike your pocket-book at any time! 


Millions of dollars are lost through lack of protection from 
the ravages of windstorm, explosion, smoke damage, falling 


aircraft, 
sickness. 


wild motor vehicles, lightning, riot, 


accident and 


Don't leave yourself vulnerable to financial loss from these 


threats. 


For slight extra cost to the already low premium for 


“ECONOMICAL” Fire Insurance, you can add adequate 


casualty protection. 


Consult the “ECONOMICAL” Agent in your community. 
This strong Canadian Company has been established for over 
68 years and assets exceed $2,750,000.00. 


See We FIRE 
SUL LEB 
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There is a great deal of Hyman 
Kaplan in Leonard Ross; you remem- 
ber how fond one got of Mr. Kaplan: 
perhaps it’s a great deal of Leonard 
Ross in Hyman Kaplan. There we 
go—I told you it was impossible to 
distinguish those lads. 


Mass Espionage 


ARMIES OF SPIES, by Joseph Gollomb. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


BY EDWARD DIX 


O pF ALL the countries nibbled at by 
the termites of Nazi propaganda 
one alone was found too solid and 
unappetizing for Hitler’s taste. 
Rumania, for all the machinations of 
its Iron Guard, has shown (at least, 
so far) an indestructible front to the 
propagandists of the Third Reich. 
This, Joseph Gollomb believes, could 
never have been possible but for the 
integrity of one woman who has con- 
sistently thumbed her nose in the 
direction of Berchtesgaden. Whatever 
you may think of her, says Mr. Gol- 
lomb, Magda Lupescu has done a 
great deal more for Rumania than 
her position as the mistress of a king 
perhaps entitled her to. Mr. Gollomb 
is sufficiently impressed by this red- 
haired dark-eyed Jewess with ideas 
of her own to devote a chapter to 
her. He has called it, ‘Hitler Meets a 
Tartar—Female’. 
The history of the past month deals 
fairly with Mr. Gollomb’s book. All 


the explosiveness of current events 
does not seem to have shaken either 
its purpose or its argument. With 


history being made in the daily news- 
paper (or as much of it as we are 
permitted to see), the suspicion that 
anything written before September 4 
will likely be dated and stale does 
not hold in this case. Two months 
ago, before bayonets began to ring 
our hydro plants and reservoirs—be- 
fore a War Measures Act could topple 
the mildest orator from his soap-box 

the stuff that Mr. Gollomb writes 
about could be guaranteed to alarm, 
even in Canada. In the United States 
I imagine Mr. Gollomb still stands 
a fair chance of putting the wind up 
more Americans than even Mr. Dies 
has succeeded in doing. But as far 
as we are concerned we can look into 
‘Armies of Spies’ with a comparatively 
secure detachment, and it makes quite 
interesting reading. 

Mr. Gollomb introduces us to 
Adolf Hitler’s dream of empire 
founded on a system, ruthless but not 
always very bright, of mass espionage. 
He introduces us to the technicalities 
of the racket, the relative uses and 
merits of ‘termites’ and ‘torpedoes’ 
and the nature of the disasters that 
they were pledged to bring about 
He shows convincingly that such a 
slimy and secretive idea could have 
originated only in a mind as inferior 
and frustrated as Hitler’s. Mr. Gol- 
lomb’s opinion is that the idea came to 
Hitler when he was at his lowest 
in jail. Anyone low enough could 
have conceived it, he maintains, but 
it took a genius to work it out. And 
if you feel that Mr. Gollomb exagger- 
ates in giving to Hitler’s Gestapos a 
significance they don’t deserve, 
he goes on to show just where 
the idea worked out best in Spain, in 
Austria, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Po- 
land. It’s a story not easily forgotten, 
and as a commentary on one aspect 





PHILIP GUEDALLA 
Author of “The Hundredth Year”. 
of the Third Reich, it’s a fascinating 
one. The book leaves you with the 
feeling that, thank goodness, it has all 
come out at last in the open. Infin- 
itely worse than any war of nerves, 
it seems to me, is the war of termites 
and torpedoes. 


The “Low” Down 


A CARTOON HISTORY OF OUR 
TIMES, by David Low. Musson. 
$2.25 


BY G. STUART PATCHET 


T IS always difficult to describe in 
words just what constitutes great 
art, but David Low’s cartoons un- 
questionably approximate it. They 
are more than just brilliant carica- 
tures, or Low would not be recognized 
today as a top-notch political cartoon- 
ist. A successful political cartoonist 
must be able to do two things: he 
must be able to depict the real “in- 
wardness” of contemporary events by 
some ironic analogy from everyday 
life, and he must be able to express 
that idea in a bold artistic medium. 
The analogy must be a distortion of 
the truth in order to be satirical, but 


must be close enough to the truth 
for the reader to grasp the under- 
lying significance. 

By these or any other standards, 


David Low is undoubtedly the great- 
est political cartoonist of our times. 
You don’t have to study Low’s car- 
toons in great detail to find out what 
he is driving at. The significance for 
any well-read person is immediately 
apparent, but for real appreciation 
of this genius closer study is worth 
while. Low has succeeded, where 
many of his contemporaries fail, in 
imparting real character to the indi- 
viduals in his cartoons. They never 


step out of character. There is a 
consistent pattern that they follow. 


To him Chamberlain is bewildered, 
senile; Hitler blustery, cocky, sadistic; 
Mussolini a simple gangster. 


The book has. been arbitrarily 
divided into six sections—-Disarma- 
ment, Collective Security, the Far 


East, Spain, the Axis and the British 
Empire, and covers the period from 
1932 to the present, There is a short 
commentary by Quincey Howe oppo- 
site each cartoon giving a_ factual 
background but in most cases the 
cartoons speak for themselves. 

Now that the war propaganda ma- 
chines of all countries are in high 
gear with the long-faced commenta- 
tors and shrieking headlines giving 
the world the jitters, it is a welcome 
change to have current history “writ- 
ten” in such an entertaining fashion. 
This isn’t obligatory reading for the 
student of contemporary affairs but 
for those who like their history easily 
digested we suggest “A Cartoon His- 
tory of Our Times.” 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


OW many times have we = sat 
down to read a detective story 
which opens with the gathering of 


the home of a 
In the second chapter he 


a large family in 
patriarch? 


is murdered and it turns out that 
most of his sons and daughters and 
nephews and nieces have a very sound 
reason for murdering him. We dis- 
like this setting because, as a rule, 
all members of the family have to 
remain where they are and to spend 
a few hours in their company is un- 
pleasant. We do not recall a really 


first-class story with this kind of plot 
One of the best of them is “Death 
Cuts a Silhouette,” by D. B. Olsen 
(Doubleday Doran, $2.25) It is 
rather fuller bodied than most detec- 
tive stories, and the murdering house- 
hold is more agreeable than most. 

“The Affair of the Painted Desert” 
by Clifford Knight (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.25) is like the book already men- 
tioned. A Western. The is in 
Colorado among the Navajos and the 
sleuth is Prof. Huntoon Rogers, who 
has appeared before. He is agreeably 
lacking in eccentricities and _ alto- 
gether a credible character How- 
ever the book is rather devoid of ex- 
citement though competently writ- 
ten, with the slayer masked till the 
end. We find annoying Mr. Knight's 
habit of spelling it “Okeh.” Surely it 
is either O.K. or Okay?... Perhaps no 
author with anything like the same 
output maintains the same high aver 
age as Erle Stanley Gardner. If you 
like one of his Perry Mason 
you will like them all, and there are 
a lot of them to like. The redoubt 
able San Francisco lawyet not 
appear in “The D A Draws a Circle” 
(McClelland and Stewart, $2.25) and 
there isn’t really much space for him 
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K. SANDWELL 
Canada is not dragging the United States 
into war; American neutrality is actually 
endangered by 
Canadian participation as an active bel- 
Mr. Sandwell’s masterly sum- 
mary of the present relationship between 
Canada and the U. S. A. should help to 
of both Canadians 
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The hero as in the preceding D A There are some quite interesting 
stories is Douglas Selby, a crusading studies of the efforts of young Ox- 
young district attorney in a small ford and Sandhurst men to adapt 
city not far from Los Angeles. He themselves to this radically different 
is not the usual smug hero one finds atmosphere but a rather too pro- 
in such circumstances but as hard nounced emphasis on the missionary 
headed as Perry himself, even if his Zeal of governors in the far flung 
job is prosecuting rather than defend- reaches of empire—for one reader's 
ing felons. This story is high grade, taste at least—in their efforts to en- 


by far the best of the D A series, and 
one of the best Mr. Mason has writ- 
ten. It is months since we have read 
such a good one. 
Two Novels 
PILATE PASHA, by Michael Fausset 
Jonathan Cape. $2.00. 


COME MICHAELMAS, | by 
Goodwin. Jonathan Cape. 


Geraint 
$2.00. 


BY MARY DALE MUIR 


\ ICHAEL FAUSSET in “Pilate 

Pasha” is concerned with the 
problems of administration of a Brit- 
ish governor, his civil and army of- 
ficials, in the Southern Sudan As 
the story unwinds a young Egyptian 
appears with a mystic form of relig- 
ion, preaching through the wilderness 
and where Mahomet rules that the 
Koran is a book to be taken in the 
spirit rather than literally. A 
what labored analogy is developed 
with the case of Christ and Pontius 
Pilate--the ruling priesthood make 
the same complaints to the governor 
as they did to Pontius Pilate and in 
the end this holy man is hung with 
a rebel and a murderer. 

“Pilate Pasha” is a 
love interest. There 
in it—both -married, 
young subalterns back 


some- 


story without 
are two women 
with whom the 
from the hills 


where they have not see a white wo 
man for months, fall in love for two 
or three days. It is a story in which 
polo, the evening drinks and chat 


ter provide the only diversions 


force law and order 


‘ 


PER RHAPS it is the quaintness of 
the Shropshire dialect 
slowing up the action of the 
parts, gives “Come Michaelmas” a 
certain historic quality. Perhaps it is 
that the tragic element in the 
including as it does, one 
killing, two murders, one 
ing and several desperately 
pressed characters, gives the 
of unreality as he reads 
spite of the fact that the 
tains such lovably real 
as the town’s strong man 
do-well, the beautiful Branwen and 
old Jarman, the town’s man of 
wealth, with his interest in the history 
of the place and his collection of old 

ballads 
Mr. Goodwin, 
Michaelmas,” 


that DY 


story in 


story 
accidental 
brutal beat- 

sex-re- 
reader a 

this in 
story 


sense 
con 
characters 
and ne’er- 


sole 


author of “Come 
is quite at home in the 
Shropshire country and takes the 
reader with his characters past coun- 
trv farms and down by the streams 
filled with where poachers reap 
their harvest. In contrast to this are 
the slums, the fairs and the markets 
in the town The story revolves 
around the dominant old Richard 
Jarman, retired master weaver, his 
two daughters and their love affairs 

love affairs quite out of keeping 
with them had it not been that their 
domineering old father had deprived 
them of most natural human contacts 
Existence becomes rather complicated 
for the two sisters and the story takes 
on an almost unnecessary sordidness 
in parts. Come Michaelmas the per- 
plexities of the girls are tragically 
ironed out, 
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tion of it. At any rate, there appears the ability to see the wood as well perhaps a lot of leeway to make up, i a 

to have been a verv drastic shearing 4S the trees, and tireless energy. He but he is going very, very strong. 4 LE BINS 
: - ; eet i einai aca i re adi ai ; ay the acct 

away of redundant staff, and a few ‘8 a good speaker and = good bedriei As for the statue of Shakespeare, case 

more real newspapermen have been He has also a self-confidence that jt is the work of Mr. C. T. Brown, a ; a can 
MADE IN CANADA aim Ss called in to help with the work of makes Mussolini look almost diffident. former student of the British School i Ree 
L-129 getting out the news. When he was a youngster in the jn Rome. and displays a very youth- ea Th i 

ae . on oe , Yhina «= “ oe * e 

L TR C co This task having been accomplished, Navy, he wrote a book on China and fy} and dandified Shakespeare stand- cq and 

2 > nr : . 7 > Far Fac ‘ - pte 5 awecide 

CANADIAN GENERAL E EC } LIMITED or at least well started, Lord Camrose, the problems of a Far East that ing in a somewhat lackadaisical atti- r Far one 
I suppose, felt that he ought to get Caught the eye of Winston Churchill. tude, with the manuscript of the Son- ies 

back to his regular job of running then First Lord. He sent for King- jets in his hand. A graceful youth, HOM EwOoOoo :. Caney 


about thirty newspapers. Before he Hall and offered him a job at the 


; : ’ 4 service 
admittedly, but I hope it won't Ae, TT 
went, he made a speech in the House Admiralty—the sort of thing for which Ss Ni iITAR Uh 


: ilso adi 
strengthen Italian diehards in the be- sO ¢ 


of Lords asking for fair play for the young Naval officers would, as a rule, jief that this country has gone all A place of rest and peace amid 7 Pileie z 
Department, and that it should be Cheerfully give an arm. soft and pretty. well appointed buildings and lovely nvest i 
given a chance to show what it can King-Hall expressed his gratitude ; grounds, where the family physician j =stive = pre 
do, before the public finally makes With suitable enthusiasm. Politically speaking, it might have can send his cases needing treatment ; 3ut i 
up its mind that it does nothing ex- “But it is only fair to tell you,” he helped if the sculptor had made the for nervous or mild mental disorders, i scripted 
cept provide a large number of soft said, “that I am a Socialist.” young Bard of Avon look a little knowing that they will receive under- > stand tk 
billets for Civil Servants and their Churchill held out his hand. more like Tommy Farr. Just think —s care from a competent the syst 
friends “Goodbye,” he said. “I admire your What a German sculptor would have rae ae yr “ng . 
S. : : : ; ; as ’ : es m t 
One reason perhaps why people are frankness, but we’ll talk about that done with him! Probably shown him ae arene stood m 
: Ee ve . . ~ . a : as : “Tha rch: . 'hin net 2 ‘ ress rate 

inclined to be rather severe on the suggestion of mine some other time. with ‘The Merch int of Venice in mis Harvey Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent agers oO 
new Ministry of Information and its There was no other time. hand, and his foot on Shylock’s neck! omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. rewards 
achievements up to date, is that they “Bumptious young ass!” you might 3 fees, @ 





are drawn to make comparisons be- say. And nine times out of ten you’d 
tween it and the old Ministry of In- be right. This was the tenth. King- 
formation during the other ‘‘war to Hall knew what he was about. In- 
end war.” The comparisons natur- stead of becoming some sort of “yes- 
ally are not favorable. But neither man” at the Admiralty, he has made 
are they quite fair, for the last Min- himself one of the leading writers in 
istry of Information was not formed the country on international affairs 
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until the final year of the War, and so important, in fact, that Dr. Goeb- holder 
then took over a great organization hbels thought it worth while to make vestor | 
that had gradually been built up since him the object of a personal attack. a bond 
the autumn of 1914. Columns of it! King-Hall, like the claim 
That original department of pro- shrewd devil he is, promptly bought a + penses 
paganda-—or whatever it called itself, page in each of a dozen or so leading = j 
for it was all very hush-hush-— did newspapers and published it in full! The ¢ 
some wonderful work. By the end of Good business! 
1917 it had issued 17,000,000 copies of Now he is in the House of Com- Now 
various publications, besides its own Se ae : ; ahi : : : progré 
mons as Member for Ormskirk in It h prograr 
apriiay , Hinctratad nanere : may be comforting, particularly in these 
regula) fortnightly illustrated papers, tancashire. Owing to the political y &P y i war al 
about 10,000,000 aaa of a truce, he was elected as National times, to accept the belief that “‘what is to / emerge 
papers in some ourteen rienta Labor candidate without o i clamps 
a é ate pposition. ° 99 : : amps 
languages, < ‘ry pictures ¢ re a : ; uld it not be wise to é 
nanan, ahd ae pictures at the f+ is jikely that the Whips will have be will be But would it Plthew 
a aye & abi thi si seas aaa a hard time keeping him in order. As review your plans for the future security of for him 
” ; ; Be Rae . I said before, he is not an accom- his  p 
\W > circuls s » F > st * p , ; : 5 hs : : cS “ me 
sah irculation . some of = ee modating fellow. He does not believe your family in the light of present day con events 
effec > pieces aganda eve : abot ‘ Soe : oh : x a 
HCELIVE |PICCES Ol. PrQpeganaa *r in whittling down his opinions to fit ditions just in case. to try 
devised by the patriotic publicist. No ; ee ER 
F particular holes. He will probably be accorde 
wonder Hitler has never concealed a bad Party man, but he is the sort i j new stl 
his profound, if envious, admiration “, * eel See eens Ie : All of us must realize that war brings one 
ay it the tenable Anes baie of man they need in Parliament just h h 1 3 haustiv 
. , . 7 P mas ag . ? a3 rT 
many changes—perhaps in military service The 
best. And if at times he is a little "™ y e P P : y recog 
crude well, he has a much more at home or abroad; perhaps in employment, : fies di 
difficult case I across. . . : : : : : 
ifficult case to put across Just Old Pals in business, in family affairs. Now is the } encour 
Incidentally, the two men who were ; : 
most responsible for the success of War produces some strange effects. time to make absolutely certain that your i ao 
“Wellington House,’ as the depart- It fills the world with hate and hor- . ‘ : . ; ' 
ment was generally known, were Lord ror, but it also causes unexpected life insurance will do all that you want it to. - his 
Tweedsmuir John Buchan in those flowers to bloom shyly in the midst : of the 
days and the late Charles Master- of the general desolation. Take, Are you sure that your insurance money : hich 
man. The public has never been told for instance, the new friendship be- : : . ‘a9 IONS & 
ill be paid to those you have in mind? Do a 
nearly enough about the extent and tween this country and Italy — or bal P y | moditi 
Thi d i t * es brilliant success of their work as rather, this sudden revival of an old some of your beneficiaries no longer need as of hae 
=¢coOs ipin propagandists 3ut then people in friendship. Who would have expected : militar 
is modern low-c Piping ee aa a ee eee Se es cae one eee much protection, and others need more? oe 
lis country still regard propaganda that battered and withered plant to 
puts an end to rust vith distaste as a business full of start putting forth green leaves and 3 most ¢ 
sinister implications. They can do it, blossoms in this amazing way? Do you know that you can probably in- 
fo end the nuisance of rust-clogged pipe tn and do it well, when they have to Only a few short months ago the crease the effectiveness of your present life The 
your new house (or in your present one) learn none better but they don't like talk- Duce never looked in this direction - : Rict 
vw . : : > > yr 
thout Anaconda Copper Tubes They're the ing about it. They prefer to slip it without drawing his august brows to- insurance by anywhere from ten to thirty ; tig 
; oa aa across very quietly. yether in ¢ , . fp 7 ; cate ¢ change 
newest material to replace rustable piping ee gether in a portentous frown, and percent without any additionalcost to you? adits 
( littl si int. tae ane On ° getting a deeper shade of red into the ake de 
ost 1s only a litthe more, ye cy : Man With inion famous stare, If Signor Gayda deigned |. 
pensive rust repairs. cs P to write to us—and it must be said Do you know how much of your present been : 
Talking of publicity and the people that he deigned fairly often—it was to insurance will give you an income at retire- 5 «Car ¢ 
These modern copper tubes give you the per- vho achieve it or perpetrate it, I see dip his pen in sulphuric acid and re- a. fact tk 
manence of copper for litthe more than the that Commander Stephen King-Hall mind us that Great Britain was fat. ment and what the amount of that income agains 
cost of rustable material. For heating lines has at last got into Parliament. Not effete, and finished, and the only will he? » «debt, 
these tubes are decidedly better. You get more that he is so old, or has been a thing for Englishmen to do was to s ing a 
for so very long, but simply that he gtep aside and let the y y and : : § soon 
heat faster! Ideal for air-conditioning, too " . ee “a a eee Lana step as é young anc Man such uestions might be asked. a 
€ ste & should have been there years ago. virile nations go to the head of the y q & war. 
. a > *\ > » Iaorlia- . . + 
P.S. A hot water tank of non-rust Everdur There are few men outside Parlia- jnternational procession. If English- Others doubtless will occur to you. A thor- And 
Metal, connected with copper tubes, gives you ment who know as much as he does men didn’t step aside well, there hly trained Canada Life man will gladl ee 
i al, PI ’ , about international affairs—and very were eight million bayonets to make ougnly & y as soo 
a completely rust-free installation a ae inside it either, if it comes ‘em: answer them for you with absolutely no of pa 
0 la 


Now all those eight million bay- 
onets seem to be wearing cute little 


libera 
benef} 


It is possible that King - Hall’s 


obligation whatever. And he may acquaint 
reputation as an expert on interna- 
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provement Plan t© modern tional! conditions and relations has bows of baby ribbon. Even Signor you with other facts which oe should know : roi 
ize your home, insist on dur Coppgy nd Gyess been, not an asset to him as an aspir- Gayda is almost palite, though now if you are to get the most out of your life 3 level 
ible materials Metals that ing politician, but in reality a liability and then he does permit himself a : a \ Thi 
do not rust will give vears of ail This is a country where the expert is veiled, heavily veiled, threat or two, insurance. Why not ask him: » who ) 
cost-free service \-—| a oe ; | distrusted, and nowhere more than like an old housedog that goes on . S  anoth 
\ This FREE | | in politics. Except, of course, during powting a little even though he The Canada Life Assurance Company, a 

Anaconna American Brass Limerep times like these! Then the expert gets Knows the visitor is really a friend T Canad ae 
| Booklet | his chance. In normal times he is Of the family. And when English oronto, Canada. : ee 1 
eee ee mart ig rey ty tog | | simply regarded as a crank editors speak of Mussolini, it is to I would welcome an opportunity to discuss ; oe 
Main Office and Mill: New ‘Toronto, Ont | Mail the coupon for | sesides, Commander King-Hall is !aud to the skies his “heroic efforts ae oa i 
atentseat Office Pamision Savas Bide | your copy | not at all an accommodating sort of in the cause of peace.” Pals that’s my present life insurance arrangements. } , a 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, | person. There is nothing conciliatory What we are—just good old pals! } = 
| Dept. 21X, New Toronto, Ont | | about him If his facts don’t fit in One is reminded of all this by the N : rathe 
| mo Sa about Yaar Hiduee with your opinions well, then, your News that the new Italian Ambas ego ae a Ra tg hace ot op a : me 
| = me eae | opinions are due for a rough passage sador, Signor Bastianini, has recently : a 
DEOXIDIZED | Name | And he simply bristles with facts. He inspected a statue of Shakespeare, to ede oe Lae eS pig 
| | has spent years mugging them up, be placed in the Ambrosiana Library : Bu 
| Address | until now facts pile up in his mind at Milan. He has been here only a bends 
BOTS | | like iron filings around the business- week or so, but already Signo: mere 

‘Sj City Senn \ end of a magnet. Bastianini has endeared himself to 
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The war, as an emergency capping the socialistic ventures of recent 
years, increases the problem of public finance in Canada. Will 
this hasten capitalism to its doom, or will the need for the help 
of all interests in the community restore it to an honorable 
place? 


WS 





In this article the editor of “Farmer's Magazine” points out that the 
Canadian farmer is in a position today to supply far greater 
quantities of concentrated food products to Great Britain than at 
the opening of the previous war. He has the raw materials and 
the breeding stock. Also, at present, he has the necessary labor. 


But what if this labor is drawn away by the army or by high 
wages in munition plants? 


\ 


Zz 





That is a vital question to the investor. He has some fears, justified 

by what has happened during the past twenty years, and by 
the initial steps towards the financing of the new war. On the 
other hand there is evidence that the absurd theories of finance 
which arose during the depression are being thrown out of 
court. 


Give the farmer prices that will enable him to retain the skilled 
labor and purchase the machinery and equipment necessary 


to replace in some measure the unskilled, and there need be no 
fear of a serious food shortage. 
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Whatever comes eventually, and in spite of the new controls being 
established, the case for recognition of fundamental investor's 
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| ‘ rae YAR ; Fs » he been c¢ ss , 1 
| rights seems to be gaining ground. \W AR and famine have been closely cess. Bread is no longer the major 
| associated in the human mind for article of diet produced on farms 
‘ E ry 
; centuries. Food production demands Milk, butter, cheese, eggs, meats are 
Y . z : > i ‘ ners . ‘ ac , . 
U VHETHER he seeks redress for cent a cut of forty per cent so much of human energy that farm factory products, produced day 
ase past wrongs or continues to from the war-time levels. drawing away any large proportion by day throughout the year, and not 
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inswer for his own alleged misdeeds, Thus while other public beneficiar- of the young and strong from the on any eight-hour day or 40-hour 
( hether he seeks an_ injunction ies realized a handsome gain in pur- land for the prosecution of a war \ ek basis either. 
i igainst future oppression or remains Chasing power, through the decline has always led to scarcity and high The animals that produce thess 

the accused, the investor is building in commodity prices, the investor prices of food and eventually, if of products are the factories—-their raw 
i case against the people who, found himself a heavy loser. In the long duration, to the adoption of food materials the crops the farmer grows 
{ hrough the machinery of the state, Case of bank deposits the interest rate rationing. and stores in summer for winter use 
: 1ve taken action against him. cut was fifty per cent. A capital Memories of the rationing of the hese factories operate on a 24-hour 
i The investor is merely one of the fund of $100,000, which a generation previous war, and of the high prices daily schedule. They must have 
| accidents of the capitalistic “system”, @80 meant real wealth because at then prevailing, were the primary their raw material supplied at con- 





for once it is agreed that private 


five per cent it yielded as much in- 


causes of the hoarding and specula- 


stant regular intervals each and every 


enterprise gives the best economic Come as several workmen could earn, A LONG TIME SINKING tion in food commodities that took day or production falls off. When 

serviee to humanity, then you must Was reduced in annual income value a ; place immediately on the outbreak these raw materials are processed 
i \lso admit the need for a class of to no more than a single railroad en- ultimate limits of taxation, and to as imperilling entire program of the present one. Every one ex- into so perishable a food product as 
4 people who will save their money and gineer, or other highly paid worker, do this it will pay interest rather of the government. The project of ie nee ee gees a eee — eee 
; nvest it in the ownership of produc- could earn. ens force . collapse in the entire damming up Canadian capital ede rapide as — sipphes were SeORENORSEY and quickly consumed or 
: lies: amin, financial structure through attempt- market, through the host of regula- ereieine = = previous vears. = nen converted into the less perishable 
¢ ; 3ut it is the investor who is con- Investor the Loser ing to force loans w ithout Interest. tions of the Foreign Exchange Control — + aie Mae Temes SY apeeuernte, — of ‘butter, cheese and canned 
i i scripted to go to the front line and ian Wid: teas axed aks 3 aad, however much it may try to Board, is a particularly risky phase ere paves mpgoias ee hep acon milk products. 
: : stahed. en tented ad ths whee aaa 3 ar me. oa. oe nites porn Pte a — te interest of this experiment. The spreads be- oe oar La pr gil —— . Skill 
} the system. It is his pay, in the form 3 eee ae “mialiade e e SS ee ee ae some degree tween security prices in Canada and \e ‘ a , , illed Workers Needed 

4 of interest and dividends, that has me eee I ' ers oO of competition with the earnings of the United States have widened too BGP 4 The . eed oak 

stood most of the cost. The real man- primary materials, Ww ho experienced industrial enterprises, Which latter far. The New York market is taking . PMREY: ROWETET, PRICES Or — lig ae wae isint — ge Renicasieaicng 
agers of the system, who get their a heavy fall in prices without the in turn must be reasonably attrac- a sane and reasonable view of the food products in this Commnry ave sunt Pill Aig, cara pers ee ee 
id , ard in such forms as directors’ compensating benefit of ready cash tive if our volume of production is risks and possibilities of the Canadian below the levels of 1937 and the rea- Ject to breakdown from disease, in- 
— a Ss ti > ss ateal ds ha other which the investor enjoyed. But all to measure up to war requirements. field, and of kind of interest 5°" |S the substantial crops harvested Jury or ignorant mishandling than 
a a ee prone ie va this time the industrial unions and Short of communism or complete rates that it should yield. in the past two years in comparison the most delicate machines. It takes 


penses, and the public officials who 
are now seeking to control business 
and who collect their money from 
taxation have been comparatively 
unscathed. 

The shareholder is the ultimate 
holder of the bag, and often the in- 
vestor who is entitled to interest on 
a bond or mortgage finds that his 
claim is ousted by priority of ex- 
penses and taxes. 


The Clamps Tighten 


Now that 
programs 
war are 


the expensive socialistic 
which followed the last 
capped with a new war 


the public services were protecting 
and enhancing their positions. 

That is the kind of thing that the 
investor fears, and rightly so. The 
man who served in the army was dis- 
charged and may have landed in a 
blind alley, but if he did get into any 
kind of public or organized industrial 
service, he at least became the object 
of the kindly concern of the state. 
Not so the bondholders, who never 
had the chance of honorable dis- 
charge. Asa class, in the country as 
a whole, they have been required to 
dig up more and more money to lend, 
but at declining rates of pay. 

With this background, the investor 


state socialism, there is no 
from the fundamental influences of 
private enterprise, and therefore out of 
there is no escape from fluctuations 
in the earnings of capital. ite rejection, 

The present rates of from three 
to three and one-half per cent on 
Dominion government bonds are not 
justifiable in view of these conditions, 


escape 


public money. 


Another illustration 
Which financial mirages tend to fade 
when a real job 
conies to hand, is found in the defin- 


popularity 


fornia and Ohio, 
schemes for the 
that is in the 


> se of 1936 ¢ 937. 
of the way in with those of 1936 and 19 


Price Trend Upward 


states of Cali- What then is likely to be the trend 
“ham-and-egg” of food prices in Canada in the com- 
distribution of ing months? It is likely the trend 
will be definitely upward, but slowly 


and any attempt at new financing on 
such terms would have to be viewed 


war at all, but 
(Continued 


United States, which is not in the 
which 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 





Food production in the modern world 
merely has is not just a matter of gathering 


on Page 15) the harvest. It is a year-round pro- 


years of careful training to develop 
men capable of so managing them as 
to obtain their maximum production 
Draft these 


army or 


skilled operators for the 
draw them 
munition 
done in the previous world war and 
as is being done in many 


away by high 


Wages in plants, as was 
European 
countries today, and you have an im- 
mediate reduction in the animal fac- 
tory output. Replacing such men with 
labor, however willing, is 
equivalent to setting bricklayers and 
lawyers to building aeroplanes. They 
may learn in time, but production 
suffers seriously in the interval 
There can be little doubt that if 





unskilled 


; ; hese skilled | lers ir f 

E . is entitled to his fears concerning the the cilled handler of our food- 

emergency, the investor feels the e alintne GAnGa NIE cas eh renee 
: _ present struggle, and the approach producing animals are drained from 

clamps suddenly tighten. He wonders ae - Nina: hala okie de PSoiaaes wie’ te: Ted 
: : to the problem of financing it has . t land, either i anada or in Eur- 

if there will be anything at all left : : ; ; * seks. Sale alae aa ale Tele Rie 
. : 7 : _ been far from assuring to him. He I as hey were n the last wat 
for him. He is disposed to reconsider |. : s : i eae shia ais aoe eS Tes 
finds the entire financial machinery od shortages will develop and 


his position, and, reviewing the 
events of the past twenty-five years, 
to try to picture what status may be 
accorded to him during and after this 
new struggle which may be more ex- 


of the country requisitioned in a de- 
liberate program for conscripting his 
money at the lowest possible rates. 


Capital Conscription 


BY P. M. 


. popular sentiment in the United States 
very evidently strongly favors the Allied cause, 
there seems to be a disposition in some quarters to 
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ties,” Which it explains as “the means whereby pre- 
cedence is established in the procurement program 
after considering all urgent and essential needs of 


prices will rise. 

Fear of this shortage has already 
led to severe food rationing in Ger- 
many and to its adoption in moder- 


ate forms in the United Kingdom 





)  haustive in all of its economic aspects. feel that the economic regimentation undertaken by the nation.” In other words, guns before buttet and Francs 
; The investor had no reason to com- Now it should be clear that inves- Britain, France and Canada for the furtherance of an eminently reasonable as well as necessary _ Pro- 
, plain of the treatment accorded to tors, and all others in the financial their war aims has lowered their standing as democ- vision in any totalitarian war program Valuable No Shortage Here 
i him during the last war. He was community, are quite willing to pay racies and made them somewhat less entitled to the pointers on BO et ot See ae een g 
} encouraged to save and invest, and their share of the costs. sympathy of good American democrats. The Allied i CARS GF Mortage of materia cenentias 40 the For the immediate future there 
i} he was paid at first five per cent, And in the determination of that powers are now frequently referred to as the “so- needs of the armed forces OI the civilian population, need be no fear of a shortage in Can- 
and later five and one-half per cent, share, they admit the justice of pro- called democracies.” It is true that circumstances — the Pian eon ides wats aceen ” mimniase prea’: : Canadian farmers now have 
on his loans. That was only one phase gressive scales of taxation——that is, have driven them to adopt measures which, they will ae ee COMBAT YR ION one the ee Shy: abundant stores of raw materials in 
of the entire lavish scale of financing, taxation which increases the burden frankly admit, do not SUtUTES, espe a oe ae oye = ge ie the form of grains and other types of 
which provided high prices for muni- on the individual relatively to his accord with demo- And mere me 4 “ag epg, See = cap art animal fodder in their barns. They 
tions and later for all kinds of com- ability to pay. For instance, the fam- cratic principles and cn sagen +0 oe : ; al £ ae z 7 sists nti have better than average numbers 
modities, and permitted high rates jly with an income of $5,000 a year ideals, but-—in British ae eee a pete ~ re 4 ; a : - ao of producing animals and poultry on 
of pay, allowances and expenses for can stand taxation of $1,000 a year countries at least = o bear traagg nr hand to convert this feed into meat, 
military forces. This was possible more easily than the family with regard for those ideals 0* ComMMoMites milk and eggs 
because the war costs were met al- $2500 a year can stand taxation of and determination to These are the products, however, 
most entirely by borrowing. $500 a year. cling to them are Read and Weep most needed in Europe and_ best 
E : But what they do oppose, and un- Se ee ne ee probably enhanced And note this. Says the Plan: “Allocations (a suited for export und r limited ship- 
The Public Attitude doubtedly will evade if possible, is bse seedy ; . s form of priorities) assign the productive capacity ot! ping facilities and high insurance 
the idea that invested wealth should re press and people of the United States ought individual plants, or parts thereof, to specific agencies rates. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
Right after the war, however, @ hear the cost, to the entire extent e realize that if their POUNtry enters the war, the) in cases where serious procurement difficulties are they will increase in price here. But 
change took place in the public atti- of its income and possibly to the ex- will almost certainly find that their liberty of action anticipated or develop.” In other words, if the gov- this increase is the best guarantee 
tude. The high wages had been spent, tent of some capital impairment as = wenmarly Seenrened, in EROS, a seading - the ernment finds it is having trouble in obtaining cer- that the farm community will exert 
and the high profits of industry had well. before other interests in the t Industrial Mobilization Plan, tevision of 1939, tain supplies, or if it thinks it is going to have such every effort to extend their produc- 
been distributed or invested, but the community are affected. This idea a made public mn W ashingten By Senso trouble in future, it will place individual privately- tion Higher prices place farmers in 
war debt remained, and with that has not heen laid down as a definite McCarran, suggests that wartime SCORORBIC oe. owned factories or parts of them under the control a position to maintain their equip- 
fact there arose a gradual resentment ae pias dea ; mentation might be carried to considerably greater : eke a ie At ; 3 aa ooo , ; oe ¥ is 
; policy, but it certainly underlies much lanethe in he United States than: it hme heen. as of government agencies. The Plan puts it still more ment and machinery and pay their 
against the creditors of the public of the public discussion and actual sar ital _s . a” wt forcefully and plainly in its discussion of the “facili- skilled employees wages that may 
debt, who were regarded as collect-  jegisiation of recent years. " | oe . ee : ties division” of the proposed “War Resources Ad- prevent their desertion to urban 
a ing a legacy of interest which would Capital is willing to serve, and even ‘a - ng ; no oe " age ee os ministration:” “The primary means of application of industry 
ioe exceed the entire cost of the to be conscripted, provided that other sai ing Me aaa sleaaier a battle eee bens prenditive wiehin this divine, * i states, “whould ene He Tens Ge. She -atseol 


tnt ie i Mh ei Tp TE eT ot NOTE i CECE « 


And so it became good business for 
the politicians to restore and increase, 


economic 
serve, or 


factors are required to 
to be conscripted, on com- 


armed forces in the field-—it is a struggle in which 
each side strives to bring to bear against the enemy 


be the allocations of (production) facilities to pro- 


curement agencies rather than the assignment of 


“1 1 a 
of a skilled labor supply on the pro- 


duction of animal products because of 


arable me P articular : war orders to facilities.” Read it and weep, manu- heir importance or we ‘on- 
as soon as conditions permitted, rates re ee eS the co-ordinated power of every individual and every facture? Th 'N zi ain't b tt th ut ret gagg cence gr one nigral 
< s as Cc s > al, TE § sare > 26] j f j t » . " pes , ac ‘ers >» Nazis Cé ’ or i i r *he are oh) c on. 
of pay in the public service nd to ee ee material resource at its command. The conflict ex- The Plan i not brut uM ft nk in regard t —. eee eae 
ay e > service, ¢ ( 3 : : eat ca : e é s ot so brutally a gare ) I rl 1 
pay | . dealt with in seeming justice during tends from the soldier in the front line to the citizen . A : . ( trated forms of food, ich in. the 
liberalize pensions and 


other public 


the term of the war, only to find it- 


in the remotest hamlet in the rear.” 


labor, but its intentions can be discerned. It says 


energy-producing fats and 


proteins 
benefits, while at the same time ceif hopelessly imprisoned at the that after industries and therefore the most valuabl of 
manipulating interest rates on the  ojose, and possibly paid off in depreci- So WeC Thi have been  classitied the food imports required by Great 
debt down to the lowest possible ated money, or in non-interest-bear- ° e Come to 1s according to  essen- Britain and France 
level ing bonds, or in some other means From that the Plan goes on to state that “The tiality, “labor require- 

Thus the investor, out of all those amounting to a capital levy. surrender of all individual rights in wartime is en's should then be Canada Well Situated 

Who had contributed in one way or undesirable, if it can be avoided, but the assumption determined for each 
another to the prosecution of the last Hopeful Features of additional individual responsibilities will be essen- °! these cinsses, with Canada is ideally situated to pro- 
war, found himself the only one who tial. . .” Pause, reader, and consider the implica. P''™&ts attention duce these products in abundance 
had been beaten down in his com- Those are the reasons for the de- tions of that statement. Surrender of all individual directed toward furn- She has large areas of land suited 
pensation The civil service had pression which still exists in the rights is undesirable, if it can be avoided. The sug- ishing adequate sup- to the growing of fodder crops for 


reached new high levels in numbers 
and in pay. War veterans pensions 
and allowances had 


minds of investors. Offsetting them, 
and in spite of the threatening ges- 


gestion, plainly, is that it may be deemed unavoid- 
able. Perhaps from the day the United States enters 


plies of labor for the 
more important industries, thus keeping the job and 





animals 
such 


This vear’s production of 


crops is estimated by the Do- 


steadily grown tures of our governments, there are the war. And that’s going a great deal further than the worker together as far as circumstances permit.” minion Bureau of Statistics at: 
rather than decreased. And vast new some hopeful features which possibly seis bidides Ge aati This may not be conscription of labor, but it could be Pike 273.058.000 bushels 
services, such as old age pensions, have escaped attention. The very And listen to this: “Reduction of the activities of a > 7 — _ anne ane Bas Soee ototan Barley 99,209,000 busheis 
mother’s allowances, and relief, had need for assistance from all quarters non-essential industries or partial conversion to more iches iehbeeao ince = — bar ht has Aan oe nye WA,508,000 bushels 
s ie ‘ ’ ial a " ‘ . . s < as . - ‘ 
been inaugurated for the distribution tends to renee eee to a useful purposes may be considered necessary in veloped over a period of years and the latest re- Ha) 15,139,000 tons 


of public funds. 

But interest 
bonds had 
mered 


rates on 
been 
down 


government 
persistently ham- 
to about three per 


place of community, 
rather than that of a public enemy. 

The government certainly wil) need 
to borrow money, over and above the 


order to divert their effort into the most essential 
channels.” This refers to what the Plan calls “priori- 


vision has been approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of War and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


I RR ER NRA, Rp 


Fodder Corn 

rurnips and 

mangels 1,908,000 tons 
(Continued on Page 15) 


4,412,000 tons 
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ALLEN, MILES & FOX 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
* 


ELLIOTT ALLEN, F.C. A. 
LICENSED TRUSTEE 











COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING 


159 BAY STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA 


GALT, Ontario 


FOR RENT: Well-located store in the 
centre of the main business section of 
|the city; centrally heated. At present 
occupied as a book and stationery 
|store. Available: December Ist. 


\P. O. Box 182, GALT, Ontario. 


CITIES RISE 
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on Savings 

Savings of thrifty people like you and 

your neighbor built the city in which 
. its homes, its factories, its 
great buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent has been helping 
people to save, and has been pro- 
viding the funds which make construc- 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, 
coupled with sound judgment, still 
governs the policy of the Canada 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. 


CANADA 
a 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 


you live.. 








Peace of Mind | 


When you appoint a per 
ent perle cedtrust 
P r is ec or »f 
j 2 7 
1 S know 
} 
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MONTREAL TRUST 
Company 
Montreal Trust Building 


61 Yonge Street Toronto 


Toronto Office 
J. F HOBKIRK, Manager 


WINTER BRINGS 
FIRE LOSSES 


CHECK YOUR 
INSURANCE 


Call our Agent 


OR AD. 8262 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT 
oa To] 


357 BAY ST. TORO 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


New Method Laundry Co. 


» quar 


per 
erred shares of the 


jeclared payable on 


Ist 1939, to share 
at the close of busi 
ember 24th, 1939 
Board 


JOHN P. SHEEDY 


Secretary 


FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


Every week B. K. Sandwell, Editor 
of SATURDAY NIGHT, selects an im 
portant topic for extended comment 
in his personal “From 


Week to Week’ 


humorous, his 


department, 
Sometimes solemn, 
sometimes discussion 
ean be depended upon always to be 


may we say if 
The Publishers 


authoritative and 


urbane 







SATURDAY NIGHT, 
the Canadian Illustrated Weekly. 





GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





SHENANGO, GOLDEN GATE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

In the financial columns of a paper 
whose advice I would not 
follow unless confirmed by you, there 
have appeared for several months 
recommendations to buy Shenango 
and Golden Gate. I should be pleased 
to know if these stocks have any 
reasonably speculative value or not. 


G. R. P., Bonnington, B.C. 


care to 


Shenango Gold Mines, is, in my 
opinion, quite speculative with the 
outlook somewhat uncertain. Exten- 
sive exploration has been done and 
some underground development, but 
it is impossible as yet from the in- 
formation available to determine its 
mine-making chances. 

Golden Gate Mining Company, 
which is located in a heretofore un- 
tested section of the Kirkland Lake 
area, offers more attraction, although 
earnings to date have not been large 
Total production since milling com- 
menced in May 1938 to September 30 
was Close to $364,000. Of this approx- 
imately 25 per cent would be 
ing profit which has been expended 
on development and exploration. The 
operation is an interesting one and 
results of recent exploration has been 
encouraging. The picture would im- 
prove considerably if underground ex- 
ploration should more im- 
portant orebody 


operat- 


locate a 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Please let me 
Aluminium Limited common stock as 
Also I would like to have an 


estimate of the 


have your opinion oj 
a buy. 
j company’s earnings. 
Will the company have any difficulty 
obtaining supplies and how will the 
affected 


demand for its products be 


by the war? 


D. G. J., Toronto, Ont 


I think that the common stock of 
Aluminium Limited is an attractive 
buy possessing better-than-average 
speculative possibilities. 

Earnings for 1939 are estimated at 
about $15 per common share and if 
costs do not rise too steeply, should 
hold at about those levels for 1940. 
Since bauxite for the Canadian plant 
is obtained in the Western Hemis- 
phere, no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in obtaining ample supplies 
The demand for aluminum and fab- 
ricated aluminum products should be 
stimulated by the war and the big 
field will be in airplane construction; 
the increased British and Canadian 
iemand should more than offset the 
some of the export markets 
of Aluminium Limited and its 
European subsidiaries. 


oss of 





LAGUERRE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Can you tell me if those 
companies are going to 
Raven River Gold Mines? 


town lots in a very central location 


mining 
work the 
I own two 


and if this property is going to work 
it would bea help to me 


G. N. L., Elk Lake, 


1 understand the newly - formed 
Laguerre Gold Mines has already 
commenced a diamond drilling cam- 
paign on the Knutson claim, which is 
surrounded by the property of Raven 
River Gold Mines. In addition to the 
Knutson claim No. L-1053, and the 
Raven River property, the new com- 
pany has acquired the mining rights 
on two claims from Proprietary Mines. 
Plans call for a program of develop- 
ment to be financed by 
the Dominion’s most 
companies 

The Raven River 
sidered to have possibilities and is 
equipped with a 75-ton mill. The 
drilling on the Knutson ground is to 
test at depth the promising discovery 
made during the summer. 


Ont. 


several of 


active mining 


property is con- 





EDWARD P. 
Canadian 
director of numerous other companies, 
who has been elected a director of the 
Excelsior Life Insurance Company. 
—Photo by “Who’s Who in Canada”. 


TAYLOR, president, 
Breweries Limited, and a 


RAHN LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I should like to have your opinion 
of Rahn Lake Mines Corporation, 
which I understand is now commenc- 
ing operations. 


B. W. D., Georgetown, Ont. 


The outlook for Rahn Lake Mines 
Corp. appears interesting. The mill 
is in operation and shipments should 
be under way shortly. It now remains 
to be determined just how much of 
the higher grade material can be pro- 
duced and the cost of recovering it, 
but the management anticipates a 
profitable operation from the outset. 

The ore is being crushed at the 
mine and trucked to the mill, located 
at the rail at Elk Lake. The mill has 
a capacity of 200 tons daily although 
it will not yet be operated up to 
capacity. Rahn Lake, which will be 
the first producer of asbestos from 
Ontario, is assured of a good market 
Orders are already on hand from 
United States users, to whom speci- 
mens of the fibre were submitted, 
and demands are also expected to be 
increased by the war. 


HIRAM WALKER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Will Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts be affected by the war, and if 
so, in what way, and to what extent? 
I understand that the company owns 
some of the stock of Canadian Indus- 
trial Alcohol. How much? Also, I 
believe that it has investments in 
Scottish breweries. How will these be 
affected by war conditions? 

—B.N. M., Winnipeg, Man. 
tising taxes which have been levied 
since war was declared, plus higher 
costs of raw materials will certainly 
narrow the profit margins of Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts. In addi- 
tion, there is some prospect of sales 
impairment in Canada and Great 
Britain as a result of the war. So that 
earnings in the current fiscal year will 
probably show a decline from the 
$6.58 per share shown for the period 
ended August 31, 1939. However, I 
don’t think the $4-per-share dividend 
on the common is in any danger and 
the stock has attraction on an income 
basis. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
owns 48 per cent of the voting stock 
and 23 per cent of the Class B stock 
of Canadian Industrial Alcohol; the 
company also has large investments in 
Scottish distillers. The latter, of 
course, will be particularly vulner- 
able to adverse effects of the war, 
but the United States business—-which 
now overshadows the Canadian 
should permit maintenance of fair 
profits 


STEEL OF CANADA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am holding some Steel of Canada 
stock and would like you to review 
the company’s position for me. Do 
you think the company’s earnings will 
continue high or do you think that 
taxes, etc., will cut into them? How 
much remains to be paid in equaliz- 
ing dividends and when can one ex- 
pect the next payment? 

S. L. N., Hamilton, Ont. 

As you probably know, Steel of 
Canada possesses about one-third of 
Canada’s ingot-making capacity and is 
fully integrated from raw materials 
obtained from American affiliates—to 
finished products. Even so, the de- 
mand for iron and steel created by the 
war is likely to tax the company’s 
production for some time ahead. 

Late year earnings should be 
materially improved, for the company 
is operating at close to maximum and 
prices are much steadier; earnings 
for the full year should show a satis- 
factory improvement over the $4.24 
shown on the common stock in 1938. 
Even though higher income taxes, 
added to the emergency surtax, will 
handicap the company to a certain 
extent, earnings probably will con- 
tinue to show improvement. The $1.75 
dividend is safe and in all probability 
another equalizing dividend will be 
forthcoming in January; there re- 
mains to be paid $4 an ordinary share 
in equalizing dividends. 


EASY WASHING MACHINE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I own some of the preferred stock 
of Easy Washing Machine and would 
like to know how the company is 
doing this year in comparison to last. 
What is the amount still in arrears 
on the preferred? 


P. V.. P., Halifax, NB. 


For the year ending December 31, 
1939, the earnings of Easy Washing 
Machine Company, Limited, are ex- 
pected to show a satisfactory increase 
over those of last year, when earn- 
ings on the preferred amounted to 
$2.79 per preferred and, after allow- 
ing for a full year’s dividend on the 
senior issue, to 43 cents per share on 
the common. 

During the first 6 months of the 
current year, profits were approx- 
imately the same as in the correspond- 
ing period of 1938, but business has 
improved substantially since then with 
sales in the last 2 months registering 
gains of around 40 per cent. Export 
trade, which was suspended on the 
outbreak of war, has been running at 
about the same levels as last year. 
Giving effect to the payment of 17% 
cents per share on November 15, 1939, 
dividend arrears on the preferred will 
amount to 87% cents per share. 


PRICE BROTHERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I am thinking of buying some Price 


Brothers common stock and would 
like to hear what you have to say 
about it. Do you think there are 


any prospects for a market rise? 
J. K. K., Quebec, Que. 

I think that the common stock of 
Price Brothers & Company has con- 
siderable speculative appeal at present 
prices. The company is a_ well-in- 
tegrated producer and should benefit 
materially from the renewed activity 
in American business, and increased 
production ratios plus firmer prices 
should help profits. 

One of the important newsprint pro- 
ducers, Price Brothers is sharing fully 
in the increasing demand for Can- 
adian newsprint, shipments of which 
showed a 14.6 per cent increase in 
the first 9 months of 1939. Earnings 
in the current fiscal year should 
approximate the 28 cents shown on 
the common stock in the 1938—1939 

(Continued on Next Page) 








A “HAMPDEN” BOMBER is assembled at the Handley Page, Limited, works at Radlett, Eng., under 
the watchful eye of the Parliamentary Air Committee which was on an inspection tour of the plant at 


the time. 


TRENDS In THE FIELD 
OF INVESTMENT 


Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and the 
status of securities are available to this 
organization through its branches. These 
facilities are at the disposal of our clients 
at any of our offices. 


A. E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTSG 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, ng. 





Dominion and Pro 
Government Bofids 


Municipal Bonds 
Public. Utility 
and . se 
Industrial Financing 





DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, 
ENGLAND 





ESTABLISHED 1901 


15 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
MONTREAL 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 


BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The market's long-term or year-to-year trend, under Dow's 
theory, continues upward. The short-term or month-to-month 
trend is in question, pending outcome of current testing move- 


ment, See comment below. 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT. New York Stock Market prices 
continue in the broad trading zone that commenced in mid- 


September. This area follows the sharp war advance and repre- 
sents a consolidation period during which the general list is 
steadied for an attempt at further primary upmovement. 

During the course of the consolidation period the market has 
swung alternately between the upper and lower limits of the 
trading range. Failure to penetrate upper limits on October 25 
presaged a test of lower limits, which test is now being witnessed. 

In due course the two averages will break out of this extended 
line, either upside or downside. A decisive upside penetration, 
as would be indicated by closes in both the rail and the industrial 
averages at or above 36.91 and 156.93, respectively, would recon- 
firm the secondary upward movement and would suggest, because 
of the length of the trading range, materially higher prices. 

Decisive downside penetration of the line, as would be indi- 
cated by closes in both averages at or under 29.80 and 146.77, 
would signal a reversal in the secondary trend, suggesting a cor- 
rection, or customary *% to % cancellation, of the April-to- 
September advance. 

Barring some adverse development of an extremely important 
nature—-and we do not currently see evidences of any such devel- 
opment——we doubt downside breaking of the nine-week trading 
range by both averages. Current economic conditions, and the 
outlook for the next two to three months, would seem more in 
favor of sustaining the secondary upward trend that has been 
running since April &. 

Until the trading range is broken upside, however, we must 
recognize the possibility of the industrial average breaking its 
September 18 support point. A dip by such average into the 
146/140 zone would represent a technical cancellation, by this 
broader of the two averages, of the war advance and could create 
the background of pessimism, such as was witnessed in late June 
and late August, out of which a sharp rise (underlying conditions 
being favorable) frequently results. 

Whether further decline in one or both averages is shortly to 
be witnessed, or whether last week’s testing by the industrial 
average of its September 18 support point is to prove the final 
burst of weakness, is an open question. Looking to the broader, 
or primary, movement, however, we do not see the occasion, at 
this point, for the development of a sustained period of recession 
in stock prices, but, to the contrary, regard current unsettlement 


as preliminary to eventual resumption of the upward primary 
trend 

DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. ocr. NOV. 










144.71 









INDUSTRIALS 


53.85 


11/18 


20.81 
9/18 


DAILY AVEKAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


661,000 1,879,000 
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Dividend Notices 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi- 
nnual dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
yer share and a_ special disbursement of 
welve and one-half cents (124ec) per share, 
oth in Canadian currency, have been de- 
lared and that the same will be payable on 
er after the Ist day of December, 1939, in 
espect to the shares specified in any Bearer 
Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
ssue upon —— and delivery of 
Coupons No. 52 to any Branch of: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, in Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 17th day of 
November, 1939, and whose shares are repre- 
ented by Registered Certificates of the 1929 

sue, will be made by cheque mailed from 
he offices of the compas? on or before the 
0th day of November, 1939. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 
ig8th day of November to the 30th day of 
November, 1939, inclusive, and no Bearer 
Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during that 
eriod. 

The Dominion of Canada imposes a tax of 

deductible at the source on all non-resi- 
ents of Canada in respect of dividends re- 
ceived by such non-residents from Canadian 
ebtors This tax will be deducted from all 
ividend cheques mailed to non-resident 
hareholders and the Company’s Bankers, 
vyhen paying the dividend on presentation of 
oupons belonging to non-resident share- 
holders, will deduct the tax on presentation 
f the coupons. Ownership certificates must 

presented with all dividend coupons 
wned by residents of Canada and presented 
yr payment. 

A credit for the 5% Canadian tax so with- 

id is allowable to shareholders resident in 
he United States against the tax shown_on 
ieir United States Federal Income Tax Re- 
irn. To enable such credit to be claimed, 

United States Tax Authorities require 
1e receipt or certificate of the Canadian 
ommissioner of Income Tax for such pay- 
ent. To obtain such receipt the United 
tates shareholder must submit, at the time 
f cashing his dividend coupon, an ownership 
rtificate on Canadian form No. 601. Form 

No. 601, if not available at local United 
states Banks, can be secured on request from 
he Company’s office or at any branch of 
he Royal Bank of Canada, in Canada. 

By Order of the Board. 

F. E. HOLBROOK, 
6 Church Street, Secretary 
pronto, Ontario 





International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi- 
uual dividend of 75c per share in Cana- 
ian Currency has been declared, and that 
he same will be payable on or after the Ist 
iay of December, 1939, in respect to_the 
hares specified in any Bearer Share War- 
nts of the Company of the 1929 issue upon 
presentation and delivery of coupons No. 52 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at 
he close of business on the 20th day of 
November, 1939, and whose shares are repre- 

nted by registered Certificates of the 1929 

sue, will be made by cheque, mailed from 
ie offices of the Company on the 30th day 
tf November, 1939. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 
ist day of November to the list day of 
December, 1939, inclusive, and no Bearer 
Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during that 
veriod. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada provides that a tax of 5°. shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to 
non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend Cheques mailed 
to non-resident shareholders and the Com- 
pany’s Bankers will deduct the tax when 
paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certifi- 
cates must accompany all dividend coupons 
presented for payment by residents of 
Canada. : 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against 
the tax shown on their United States Federal 
Income Tax return. In order to claim such 
credit the United States tax authorities 
require evidence of the deduction of said 
tax, for which purpose Ownership Certifi- 
cates (Form No. 601) must be completed in 
duplicate and the Bank cashing the coupons 
will endorse both copies with a certificate 
relative to the deduction and payment of the 
tax and return one Certificate to the share- 
holder. If Forms No. 601 are not available 
at local United States banks they can _ be 
secured from the Company's office or the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Under regulation No. 11 of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board of Canada non- 
resident shareholders are advised that the 
amount of the current dividend can be con- 
verted into U.S. or other foreign currency 
vithout obtaining a permit from the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board 

By order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE 
Secretary 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
14th November, 1939 





Canada’s Royal Family 
of Hotels 


Notice of All Interest Payments 


Interest on all outstanding FIRST Mort- 
gages having been provided for, on presenta- 
tion and surrender of coupons due December 
Ist, 1939: 

THE ROYAL CONNAUGHT HOTEL COM- 
PANY LIMITED will pay interest due on its 
Second Mortgage Fifteen Year Sinking Fund 
Bonds. 

THE PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 
(WINDSOR) LIMITED will pay interest due 
on its Second Mortgage Debentures. 

THE GENERAL BROCK HOTEL COMPANY 
LIMITED will pay interest due on its Second 
Mortgage Bonds. 

CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY 
OF HOTELS 


VERNON G. CARDY, 
President. 


Hamilton, Ont., November 18th, 1939. 








Canada Cement Company 


LIMITED 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND NO. 31 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the Preference 
stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable on the 20th day of December 
next to Preference shareholders of record 
.. the close of business November 30, 
1939 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 


G. A. RUSSELL, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, November 15, 1939. 








PIONEER GOLD MINES 
OF B. C. LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of Ten Cents (10c) per share (being 
at the rate of 40c per annum) on the paid 
up capital stock of the Company, has been 
declared for the quarter ending the 31st of 
December, 1939, payable on the 2nd of 
January, 1940, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1939 

By Order of the Board. 


ALFRED E. BULL, 


Vancouver, B.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


November 16th, 1939 


Lake Shore Mines Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 79 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
ef Seventy-Five Cents per share, on the 
issued capital stock of the Company, will 
be paid on the fifteenth day of December, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the first day of December, 
1939 

By order of the Board. 


KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
November 15th, 1939. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
year: a considerable improvement 
over the deficit of 62 cents per share 
recorded in the year ended March 31, 
1939. Dividends on the common, how- 
ever, are restricted by preferred 
stock arrears which amounted to 
$4.12% per share as of October 31, 
1939. 


BONANZA UNITED 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have an opportunity to buy a 
block of stock in the Bonanza United, 
Limited. Before doing so I should like 
to know the stock’s present value. 

J. A. E., Rochester, N.Y. 

I have been unable to ascertain if 
the shares of Bonanza United Mines 
have any value at present. No divi- 
dends have been paid. The company 
owns a_ gold prospect located at 
Wabigoon Lake, Kenora district, but 
no activity has been reported for some 
years. When formed in 1925, the 
assets of Contact Bay Mines and Re- 
deemer Mining & Milling Co. were 
acquired. Several shafts were sunk 
and some underground work done by 
the former operators. The property 
has been under option to other in- 
terests, but the fact that all were 
dropped indicates a lack of commer- 
cial possibilities. The head office of 
the company is c/o M. A. Carton, 
1201 First National Bank Bldg., Utica, 


N.Y. 
LA REINE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Please give me some 

about La Reine Gold 

molybdenum producer. 


F. T. L., Brantford, Ont. 

La Reine Gold Mines, which is pro- 
posing to change its name to La Reine 
Molybdenite Corporation, is sinking 
an incline shaft to test the molybdenite 
possibilities of a vein which gave 
some gold values in surface sampling 
along a length of 125 feet. Gold as 
well as molybdenite values were in- 
dicated in previous work, but I under- 
stand’’the results of diamond drilling 
on various vein exposures was incon- 
clusive. A shaft was sunk 100 feet and 
some lateral work done, but the down- 
ward extension of the vein was not 
intersected. 

It remains for underground de- 
velopment to indicate if the property 
has commercial possibilities, and to be 
profitable a molybdenite operation 
must be able to supply a regular ton- 
nage of a high grade of concentrate 
over fairly long periods. 


BERESFORD LAKE 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

If you can give me any informa- 
tion about Beresford Lake Mines I 
would appreciate it very much. I 
would like to know the prospects for 
an increase in price of the shares. 

F. F. C., Manotick, Ont. 

Just what Beresford Lake Mines’ 
shares will do marketwise is some- 
thing I cannot tell you. The picture 
at the mine has improved and price 
appreciation depends largely on re- 
sults of the present underground pro- 
gram to explore the downward exten- 
sion of the new showing indicated on 
surface and by diamond drilling. 

The diamond drilling indicates pos- 
sibilities for developing a tonnage of 
moderate grade ore, some 150,000 tons 
being estimated to a depth of 250 feet. 
Seven drill holes all cut vein material, 
two of the holes showing visible gold, 
while values were low in the rest. 
Officials consider drill results as sat- 
isfactory and similar to those secured 
in the original orebody, which gave 
a profitable grade in mining. Diamond 
drilling is continuing to further en- 
large the ore indications. 


information 
Mines as a 





A. E. PHIPPS, president, Imperial Bank 
of Canada, who, in presenting that insti- 
tution’s annual report, expressed himself 
as being optimistic about the future of 


Canada. Said he: “ ... . at the end of 
the War, after the first depressing effects 
on industry are over I would look for a 
rapid and permanent development of our 
natural resources and trade . and 
with these resources backed by a strong, 
virile, well-educated and intelligent popu- 
lation such as Canada possesses the 
future cannot but be one of promise and 
progress.” 
Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’. 


CANADIAN WESTERN 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am holding 20 shares of Canadian 
Western Natural Gas 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock as a security. Am I cor- 
rect in classifying it as such? I would 
like to get your opinion. 

H. 8. T., Vancouver, B.C. 

I think you can continue to regard 
the 6 per cent preferred stock of 
Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light 
Heat & Power Company as an invest- 
ment. 

This company produces and dis- 
tributes natural gas for heating and 
industrial purposes to a _ population 
which numbers 106,000; its consumers 


numbered 23,792 at December 31, 
1938. The company owns 25 produc- 
ing wells located chiefly in Barnwell, 
Brooks, Bow Island and Foremost gas 
fields, 310.3 miles of trunk lines, 299.3 
miles of distributing lines, and 21.3 
miles of field lines. 


The entire stock of Calgary Gas 
Company is owned by Canadian West- 
ern and the company has entered into 
an agreement to purchase quantities 
of gas from the Royalite Company 
which operates wells in Turner Valley. 
Canadian Western has an impressive 
earnings record over a period of years 
and has always covered preferred 
dividends by a handsome margin. The 
financial position is sound. 





WE DISCUSS THIS WEEK 





B.C. Power 


YHE growing burden of taxation 

is strongly emphasized in the 
annual report of British Columbia 
Power Corporation, one of the 
most important concerns of its 
kind in Canada, with power gen- 
erating plants on Vancouver Island 
and the lower mainland, street car 
transportation systems in Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, North Vancouver, 
three interurban lines linking Van- 
couver and New Westminster, and 
a 60-mile line running from the 
latter city to Chilliwack through 
the Fraser Valley, bus routes, elec- 
tric light systems, gas plants, and 
retail stores dealing in heating and 
electrical equipment. 

According to President W. G. 
Murrin, B.C. Power and its sub- 
sidiaries pay more in taxes than 
all the municipal- and govern- 
ment-owned electric railways and 
electric power undertakings in 
Canada combined. During the cur- 
rent year the amount absorbed by 
taxes amounted to 11.3 per cent. 
This is an increase of $43,250 over 
the 1938 contribution. 


Governments’ Share 


Mr. Murrin points out that the 
various governmental taxing 
authorities, federal, provincial and 
municipal, receive a greater share 
of the net revenue of the com- 
pany’s business than do the bond- 
holders and preferred stockholders 
who were responsible for the finan- 
cial structure which built up the 
concern to its present high state of 
efficiency. 

The total taxes for the year 
amounted to $2,298,790, of which 
$550,000 went for sales, gasoline, 
water rentals, and other more or 
less incidental levies. 

Although the gross revenue of 
B.C. Power for the year ending 
June 30 showed considerable im- 
provement over the previous twelve 
months, because of increased de- 
mands for power, electric light, 
and gas, the total income available 
for dividends and interest was 
slightly less. The improvement 
was more than absorbed by higher 


cost of operation, increased pro- 
vision for depreciation, greater 


maintenance expenditures, and 
taxes. The gross revenue for 1939 
was $15,441,242, an increase of 
$447,998 over the 1938 revenue of 
$14,993,244. 

Electric railway passenger traftic 
has shown a slight increase, from 
71,528,921 in 1938 to 71,541,392, but 
tram and bus mileage was greater 
by 330,000 miles, a condition re- 
sponsible for some of the additional 
operating costs. 


Freight Traffic Down 


Freight traffic showed an appre- 
ciable decline, due in large measure 
to the steadily increasing number 
of small concerns with from one 
to six trucks which have been 
skimming the cream of the business 
on some of the formerly profitable 
routes served by the street railway 
system. Prospects for the future 
of this department can not be said 
to be particularly rosy. 

Improvements in, and extensions 
of, power and light facilities were 
responsible for capital expendi- 
tures amounting to $621,400, this 
adding over 4000 consumers to 
those already on the books. Kilo- 
watt hours of energy totalled 451,- 
614,682 in 1939, as compared to 
428,635,502 the previous year. 
Charges are made on a decreasing 
scale, the highest rate on the 
mainland being six cents’ per 
K.W.H. in the municipality of 
Kent, where consumption is low 
and service costs rather high. In 
Vancouver the rate starts at 
four cents per K.W.H. and drops 
to one cent when the consump- 
tion increases to a set minimum. 
Actually the average house pays 
the four-cent rate. Commer- 
cial lighting rates vary from six 
to two cents per kilowatt hour. 

The B.C. Power Company con- 
fesses that it is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with 
other fuels in heating systems. Oil 
has long been the chief rival of 
gas, but of recent years sawdust 
burners have attained tremendous 
popularity and practically every 
house now built is equipped with 
sawdust facilities. Older houses 
still find it difficult to allot space 
to the bulky fuel in basements 
never designed for such storage, 





Corporation 


and gas is still favored in many 
places which have no room at all 
to spare. About 2,500 gas water 
heaters were installed in the 
twelve-month period, nearly all of 
these under the rental plan of not- 
much-down and fifty cents a 
month thereafter. But for a de- 
liberate drive for credit customers 
extending over many months, the 
gas water heater and gas furnace 
department would have had a 
lean time. 

The company, however, - still 
shows faith in the future of gas. 
The sum of $119,000 has been spent 
in improving the main plant and 
in various additions to services 
generally. All told, the expenses 
of operation and maintenance 
show an increase of $343,000 over 


the previous year, and an addi- 
tional $58,165 has been set aside 


for depreciation and renewals. 


Capital Outlays 


Capital outlays amounting to 
$1,850,000 were required to take 
care of plant additions and exten- 
sion of facilities. The largest single 
item in this connection was $621,- 
400, required for power and light 
service extensions, and improve- 
ment of electric service facilities. 

The installation of a second 47,- 
000 horse-power unit at the Ruskin 
power house called for an expendi- 
ture of $363,900, and $362,500 had 
to be found for additional busses, 
street cars, and other rolling stock. 
Further heavy expenditures for 
similar equipment wili have to be 
made in the not-distant future, 
for though service is adequate 
most of the time, the overcrowd- 
ing at rush hours nullifies much 
of the public goodwill the company 
tries so hard to foster. 

The matter of street car fares 
in Vancouver will have to be set- 
tled before long. The old agree- 
ment between the B.C. Electric 
Railway Company (a B.C. Power 
Corporation subsidiary) and the 
city has expired, and both sides are 
marshalling facts and arguments 
Which will eventually be aired at 
great length before a commission 
of some sort. 

Tickets now sell at 
quarter, good at all hours, and 
“slacks” at nine for fifty cents, 
good only during non-rush hours. 
There are cheaper rates for school 
children, commuters, and frequent 
patrons, these latter having a 
weekly pass for $1.25. A demand 
is to be made that the pass price 
be cut to one dollar, which will 
probably be countered by the com- 
pany’s suggestion that it be abol- 
ished altogether as unprofitable. 

For regular fares, the city is 
almost sure to suggest a straight 
five-cent ticket, with the company 
bringing evidence forward that a 
seven-cent fare is essential if the 
interests of all concerned are to 
be adequately safeguarded. There 
will be talk of financial inflation 
and watered stock, and President 
Murrin will probably repeat his 
offer to sell the B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Company to the corporation at 
a fair valuation, but there is not 
the remotest chance of his offer 
being accepted. 


four for a 


In the end the company’s taxes 
will probably be slightly shaded 
and some trifling concessions will 
be made in return, but four tickets 
for a quarter are almost sure to be 
the rule for the next five 


or so 


years 


Financial Position 


British Columbia Power Corpora- 
tion has a _ traditionally strong 
tinancial position and has adopted a 
liberal dividend attitude towards 
its Class “A” stock on which the 
full $2-per-share rate was restored 
in 1937. In the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1939, net was equal 
to $2.05 per Class “A” share, as 
compared with earnings of $2.04 
per “A” share in the _ previous 
twelve months. Because rising 
costs will reduce profits margins 
and because the task of jacking up 
rates is a difficult one, earnings 
during war time are more than 
likely to suffer, and a reduction in 
the dividend rate is not improbable 
if the war proves to be prolonged. 
Over the long term, the “A” stock 
should prove a Satisfactory hold 
for the patient investor; the mar- 
ginal Class “B” stock has little to 
recommend it. 
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Your Best Friend 


As an insurer, your best friend is a full 
time, thoroughly 
agent. Trained in prevention and pro- 
tection problems, making your interest 
his first responsibility, your insurance 
agent repays your confidence by seeing 
that you get fullest possible protection 
at the lowest cost commensurate with 
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reserve the right to choose which attitude.—The Publishers 
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IMPERIAL BANK 


Imperial Bank of Canada reports 
profits of $966,259 for the year end- 
ed October 31, compared with $961,- 
343 in the previous period. 
sets at $187,959,829 are up more than 
$20,000,000 in the year, and higher 
than ever before in the history of 
the bank. The increased deposits are 
reflected in a growth in both security 
holdings and current loans. 

Dominion and _ provincial taxes 
totalling $325,883, along with contri- 
butions to staff pension and guarantee 
funds of $99,689, compare with $316,- 
156 and $90,536, respectively in the 
previous year. From the profit of 
$966,259 are deducted dividends total- 
ling $700,000, the same as formerly; 
$100,000 written off bank premises 
and $150,000 provision for contingen- 
cies, both the same as in the previous 
year. Thus the balance carried to 


Gross as- 


surplus is $16,259, compared with $11,- 
343 formerly, and the surplus for- 
ward now is $665,634. 

Cash or its equivalent, in the form 
of deposits with and notes of the 
Bank of Canada and notes of other 
banks, total $15,081,493, not material- 
ly different from a year ago when 
this item stood at $15,414,471. Domin 
ion and provincial bonds due in two 
years or less now total $26,128,055, an 
increase from $16,048,031. Dominion 
and provincial bonds due in more than 
two years have been increased a 
like amount, to $43,848,583 from $33 
458,273. Municipal securities also art 
higher, at $6,196,599, compared wit! 
$5,071,148. Total investment holdings 
are $76,209,100, compared with $54,- 
627,101 a year ago. 

The ratio of quick assets to tota 
public liabilities is approximately 67% 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


Marked progress was made by The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in the 
twelve months ending October 31. 
The annual financial statement of 
this institution records total assets of 
$745,651,000, more than $80,000,000 
higher than those in the preceding 
year’s statement. Total deposits of 
$662,708,000 were the largest in the 
Bank's history. 

Cash and cash items held by the 
Bank increased by $8,770,000 to 
$125,829,000, the latter figure repre- 
senting 18 per cent of all liabilities to 
the public. Several changes are noted 
in the various cash accounts. Bal- 
ances carried with other banks out- 
side Canada show an increase of $10,- 
413,000 (this amount was largely with 
American banks). Deposits with the 
Bank of Canada are less than last 
year by $3,714,000 but holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes show an in- 
crease of 2,074,000, Short-term 
bonds of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments (within two years of 
maturity) at $118,905,000, show $37,- 
982,000 higher than in October 1938. 
Dominion and Provincial Government 


securities of longer term, standing at 
$116,190,000, were slightly above those 
a year previous. Holdings of Cana- 
dian municipal little 
change. 

The total quick assets of the Bank 
amounted to $451,696,000, more than 
$40,000,000 in excess of those in Oc- 
tober of last year and equivalent to 
65 per cent of liabilities to the public 
Total current loans and discounts in 
Canada are $201,774,000. The Bank's 
part in financing the current season’s 
unusually heavy crops and a larger 
volume of other commercial business 
accounts for the increase of $38,266,- 
000 in these loans in Canada. 

Profits for the year were $3,926,- 
527. Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment taxes required $988,422 of 
the profits. Dividends at the rate of 
8 per cent per annum and amounting 
to 2,400,000 were paid, $256,385 
transferred to the Bank's Pension 
Fund operated for the benefit of the 
staff and $250,000 written off prem- 


issues show 


ises. A balance of $782,801 was car- 
ried forward in Profit and Loss 


Account. 
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Cover Under Standard Automobile Policy 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 
















general public as well. 


on vavaenerarareneane 


party is absolute. 
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\ UTOMOBILE insurance is defined 

in the insurance law as insurance 
damage 
property caused by an 


4 


against liability for loss o1 


to persons OI 
automobile or the use or operation 
thereof, and against loss of or Gamage 
to an automobile. 

Under the standard form of 
mobile insurance policy, in use in all 
Quebec, five 


auto- 
the provinces except 
which are 
commonly known as I Liability, 

Collision, Fire and 
select any 


coverages are available, 
Property Damage, 


Theft. The motorist may 





of the five coverages, but he will not 
have what the law calls a “motor 
vehicle liability policy,” unless his 
ontract insures him against liability 
for oss or damage to ersons oO! 
property 
While all five coverages needed 
t nsure dequate tector nsur- 
ul against third rt) ibility 
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Originally, the insurance of automobiles was a mere matter of busi- 
ness, being designed solely for the protection of the car owner 
or operator, but today it is regarded as an important social in- 
strument for the protection not only of policyholders but of the 


In the case of a motor vehicle liability policy, the innocent victim 
of an automobile accident who has a claim against the insured 
also has a direct right of action against the insurance company 
issuing the policy, and upon obtaining judgment is entitled to 
recover up to the amount stated in the policy. 


Notwithstanding any defence which the insurance company may 

have as against the insured, its liability to the innocent third 
The insured, however, is liable to reimburse 
the insurance company, upon demand, any amount which but 
for this provision in the law it would not otherwise have to pay. 


a 





other person who with the insured’s 


consent uses the automobile, against 
upon the 
insured or any such other person fo1 
arising from_ the 
operation of the 
1utomobile within Canada, Newfound- 
land or the United States of America, 


the liability imposed by law 


loss or damage 


ownership use or 


or upon a vessel plying between ports 
Within those countries, and resulting 
from bodily injury to or death of any 


person, or damage to property 


In Case of Loss 


this section the in- 
upon re- 
damage 


persons or property, to 


Further, under 
surance 
ceipt of 
caused to 


company igrees, 


} 
notice of 1iOSS. or 


serve any person insured by the policy 
by such investigation thereof, or by 
such negotiations with the claimant, 
rr by such settlement of any result- 
deemed expedi- 
company; and 
name and on behalf 
insured by the policy 
and at the cost of the insurance com- 


ng claims as may be 
ent by the insurance 
to defend in the 


Of any person 


pany any civil action which at any 
time may be brought against such 
person on account of such loss or 


damage to persons or property; and 
to pay all against any 
person insured by the policy in any 


costs taxed 


ivil action defended by the insurance 
company and any interest accruing 

f judgment upon that 
part of the judgment which is within 
the limits of the 


liability; 


after entry of 


insurance company’s 
and, in case the injury be 
to a person, to reimburse any person 
insured by the policy for outlay for 
such medical aid as may be immedi- 
ately necessary at the time. 

It is to be 
tion of the insurance granted under 
this section that every person insured 
by the policy shall pay or 
the insurance company 


noted that it is a condi- 


reimburse 
upon demand, 
Which the insurance 
company has paid by reason of the 
statute relating to 
insurance and which the 
insurance company would not other- 
able to pay under the policy 


Rights of Third Parties 


his condition relates to the rights 
of third parties to the insurance 
money under a motor vehicle liability 
policy and the liability of 
company to such 
Under the present insurance 
law, any person having a claim against 
an insured for which indemnity is 
provided by a motor vehicle liability 
policy shall, notwithstanding that he 
is not a party to the contract, be en- 
titled, upon recovering judgment 
against the insured, to have the in- 
surance money applied to the satis- 
faction of the judgment and of any 
other claims or judgments against the 
nsured covered by the indemnity; and 
behalf of himself and all 
having such judgments or 
action 


any amount 


provisions of any 
vutomobile 


wise be | 


absolute 
the insurance 


parties. 


may, on 
persons 
claims, 


maintain an against 


the insurance company to have the 
insurance money so applied. 

It is also provided that no creditor 
of the entitled to 
share in the insurance money payable 


inder any 


insured shall be 
such policy in respect of 
any claim for which indemnity is not 
provided by the policy. The Dominion 
Bankruptcy Act, which was amended 
n 1931 for the purpose, declares that 
nothing contained in the Bankruptcy 
Act shall affect the right afforded by 
provincial statutes to third party vic- 

motor vehicle accidents to 


tims of 


have the proceeds of a motor vehicle 


liability policy applied in or towards 
satisfaction of their 
Further, it is provided that no as- 


signment, waiver, surrender, 


claims 


cancel- 
lation or discharge of the policy, o1 
of any interest therein or of the pro- 
ceeds thereof, made by the insured 
after the happenings of the event giv- 
ing rise to a claim under the policy, 
and no act or default of the insured 
before or after such event in violation 
of the provisions of the Act or of the 
terms of the contract, and no violation 
of the Criminal Code or of any law 
or statute of any province, state or 
country, by the owner or driver of 
the automobile, shall prejudice the 
right of any third party claimant to 
have the insurance money applied 
upon his judgment or claim, or be 
available to the insurance company 
as a defence to such action 
However, it is not to be overlooked 
that the absolute liability of the in- 
surance company and the abolition of 
certain defences ordinarily available 
to it, extend only to the minimum 
limits of liability, that is, $5,000 and 
$10,000 for public liability, and $1,000 
for property damage. In regard to 





J. J. O'GRADY, C.L.U., who has been 
appointed manager for the Toronto- 
Yonge and Richmond division of the 
Confederation Life Association, He 
was formerly in charge of the Con- 
federation Life group sales division in 
eastern Canada, with headquarters at 
Montreal, and has had wide experience 
in life insurance field work. 


insurance carried in ex- 
cess of these minimum limits, the in- 
surance company may avail itself, as 
against any claimant, of any defence 
which it is entitled to set up against 
the insured. 

One of the statutory conditions of 
the automobile policy is that the in- 
sured shall not use or drive the auto- 
mobile whilst under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor or drugs to such 
an extent as to be for the time being 
incapable of the proper control of the 
automobile. While the breach of this 
statutory condition by the insured 
would not be available as a defence 
by the insurance company to an action 
by a third party victim of an accident 
caused by the negligence of an insured 
intoxicated driver, the insurance com- 
pany, after paying the claim of the 
third party, is entitled to collect from 
the insured the amount so paid. The 
law expressly states that the insured 
shall be liable to pay or reimburse the 
insurance company, upon demand, any 
amount which the insurance company 
has paid by reason of the provisions 
of this section of the law which it 
would not otherwise be liable to pay. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a regular subscriber to The 
SaturDay NicgHt I would ask you to 
answer the following question regard- 
ing an annuity: 

A relation of mine is very anxious 
to take out an annuity in some in- 
surance company. On _ inquiring I 
have discovered that the Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, head office 
in Waterloo, Ont., appears to give 
the most generous terms on a _ unit 
of $100.00. I should be very much 
pleased to know how this company 
compares with larger companies in 
respect to (1) Security for the holder 
of the annuity (2) Dividends. Does 
the term Mutual mean that the holder 
is liable for the debts as well as the 
assets of the company in the event of 
the company becoming insolvent? 
Would the smaller company be: more 
likely to be adversely affected by war 
conditions than the larger ones? : 

M. A. R., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

Both as to security and policy divi- 
dends, the Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Canada is not excelled 
by any other company doing business 
in this country, and if your relative 
toox out an annuity contract with 
that company he or she would have 
no reason to regret it at any time, 
either now or in the future. The 
holder of an annuity or policy con- 
tract with the Mutual Life of Canada 
is not liable beyond the amount of 
the premium or the consideration for 
the annuity stipulated in the contract. 

Government figures show that the 
total admitted assets of the Mutual 
Life of Canada at the end of 1938 
were $178,977,223, while the total lia- 
bilities amounted to  $173,204,314, 
showing a net surplus of $5,772,909 
over policy and annuity reserves, spe- 
cial reserves, provision for profits to 
policyholders and all liabilities. Its 
total income in 1938 was $30,328,148, 
While its total disbursements amount- 
ed to $20.27 


amounts of 





2,344, showing an excess of 
income over disbursements of $10,055,- 
804 






When a company has reached the 
position of the Mutual Life of Can- 
ada as regards size and 
afforded holders of 
nuity 


security 
policy and an- 
contracts, it is in as strong a 
position to meet adverse war condi- 
tions as any other company, however 
large the other company 
* 


may be. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


I am considering whether it would 
be more advantageous to the benefi- 
Clary in my insurance policies to have 
the insurance company, in the event 
of my death, pay the proceeds thereof 
in monthly instalments of a_ non- 
commutable annuity, or to use the 
proceeds to purchase a Canadian Gov- 
ernment annuity, As my 
all 10 years or more of age the an- 
nuity payable on them by the insur- 
ance company would be about equal 
to the Government annuity which 
could be purchased with the proceeds 
at today’s rates. However, I am in- 
formed that income derived from a 
Canadian Government annuity is at 
present exempt from all income tax, 


policies are 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ending 31st October, 1939 


Balance brought forward from 


last year.. saan 


Net profit after deducting 
Dominion and Provincial 
taxes of $988,422.17 and 
making full provision for bad 


and doubtful debts. . 


STATEMENT AS AT 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks 
Government and other Public Securities... . 
Other Bonds and Stocks........... 
Call and Short Loans 


Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by Dominion Government 


Total Quick Assets 
Loans and Discounts (After full provision for bad and doubtful debts)... . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit on Customers’ Account". . 
Bank Premises........ 


Other Assets......... 


Notes in Circulation 


Deposits, os cnc ets 
Bills Payable......... 


Capital Paid Up...... 


Reserve Fund... 


S. H. LOGAN, President 


$3,689, 187.54 


Security held of sufficient marketable 


65.06 per cent of Total Liabilities 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit outstanding* (see above) 


Dividends declared and unpaid 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account 


Dividends at eight per cent. 

Met CNUs 555s ora curse 5 
Transferred to Pension Fund... 
Written off Bank Premises... . 


$ 751,082.51 $2,400,000.00 
256,385.99 


250,000.00 


$2,906,385.99 
782,801.55 


__ $3,689, 187.54 


2,938,105.03 | Balance carried forward..... 


3ist OCTOBER, 1939 
ASSETS 


$105,922,070.19 
19,906,975.20 
275,731,920.01 
26, 106,832.15 
23,121,431.94 
907,000.00 


$45 1,696,229.49 
255, 989,768.69 
15,607,861.82 
14,521,215.78 
7,835,669.21 


ease $745,650,744.99 


z Not exceeding 
market value 


value to cover ) aaron te ek aakeY 


to the Public ) mgt ie Sp ele et 


$ 15,928,954.93 
662,708,426.52 
10,401.42 
15,607,861 .82 


Total Liabilities to the Public.... $694,255,644.69 
30,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
612,298.75 
782,801.55 


Total Liabilities... $745,650,744.99 


A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager 
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and am wondering whether income 
from a non-commutable annuity paid 
by an insurance company is similarly 
exempt. If you can advise me re this 


point I would appreciate it. 
J. P. M., Toronto, Ont. 

Annuities issued by insurance com- 
panies which are like the annuities 
sold by the Dominion Government are 
entitled to the $1,200 a year exemp- 
tion just the same as Government an- 
nuities, so that if you made the pro- 
ceeds of your insurance policies pay- 
able in the form of a non-commutable 
life annuity payable in monthly in- 
stalments, the income up to $1,200 a 
year would be exempt from any in- 
come tax 

3y arranging for payment of policy 
proceeds in this way you ensure ex- 
emption from income tax up to the 
amount stated. Should you survive 
the beneficiary, and should the time 
arrive when protection is no longer 
required, you could then utilize the 
values of the policies for the 
purpose of providing an income for 


cash 


yourself or for any other purpose 
that may best meet your needs at 
that time. 

e ee 


URING the month of October there 
were 6,241 accidents reported to 
The Ontario Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board, as compared with 5,395 
during September, and 5,008 during 
October a year ago 
The benefits awarded amounted to 
$478,542.11, of which $395,620.61 was 
for compensation and $82,921.50 for 
medical aid. 


POLICYHOLOER 


Saves 





As well as the wide protection and personalized service of Northwestern 


Insurance, all policyholders participate in the savings of the C 


ympany. 
Every day in the year, under the conservative management of this lead 
ng mutual Company, effective fire prevention measures help build 
ivings that are distributed to the Company's policyholders. 


Under the Northwestern Mutual Plan, every policyholder saves. 


Write or phone for the name of the 
Northwestern Agent in your territory. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Toronto Hamilton - Ottawa - Halifax - St. John - Quebec City - Montreal 
Moncton - Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Calgary - Kelowna 
Victoria - Nanaimo - Vancouver 
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™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES Busy 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Mines 





BY J. A. McRAE 


PRESTON East Dome Mines _ pro- 
duced $262,454 during October 
from 12,789 tons of ore, showing a 
recovery of $20.52 per ton. This broke 
all former records, the abnormal out- 
put being due to having milled a con- 
siderable amount of high-grade ore 
from between the fifth and sixth 
levels. 
* 

Lamaque Gold Mines and the par- 
ent company Teck-Hughes’ Gold 
Mines declared a dividend of 10 cents 
per share payable Jan. 1st. This will 
call for the disbursement of $480,- 
714 by Teck-Hughes and $300,000 by 
Lamaque. This makes a grand total 
of $33,239,502 disbursed in dividends 
by Teck-Hughes, from a mining area 
very litthke more than one quarter of 
a mile in length along the ore zone. 

e 

Sladen Malartic Mines handled 19,- 
752 tons of ore during October for a 
new high record. Recovery averaged 
$3.79 per ton. Operating profit was 
estimated at $25,000, or approximately 
double the amount of operating profit 
realized during September. 

e 

Northern Empire Mines treated 
5,680 tons of ore during October and 
produced $83,781 in gold for an aver- 
age recovery of $14.75 per ton. Out- 
put for the first ten months of this 
year was $785,000, as against $663,500 
in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

a 

Canadian mineral output in the 
first half of 1939 amounted to $217,- 
729,000, compared with $208,780,000 
in the first half of the preceding year. 

e 

Gold production in Canada has in- 
creased about 12 per cent. so far dur- 
ing 1939 as compared with 1938. 

es 

Canadian gold production has aver- 
aged almost exactly three tons of gold 
e 


The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Company 


AND WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Annual Report of Board of Directors for the Year Ending August 31st, 1939 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


On behalf of your Directors, I have pleasure in submitting the Consolidated Balance Sheet showing 
Assets and Liabilities of your Company and its wholly owned subsidiary companies at the close of its fiscal 


year August 31st, 1939. 


Also attached is the Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus and Profits for the last fiscal year. 

The books and accounts of the Company have been examined by your Auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Company, and their certificate and report is submitted herewith. 

According to our usual custom, the properties and plants of your Company have been maintained in 
proper condition and the sum of $77,590.60 has been provided for Reserve for Depreciation, which now 


stands at $1,966,945.04. 


All inventories have been taken with care and have been priced on the basis of cost or market, 


whichever proved to be the lower. 


The various units of the Company maintained their sales volume on a slightly improved basis over 
the previous year, and the first months of the new fiscal year show substantial sales increases. Although 


for the present year as favorable. 


these increases may be in some degree ascribed to abnormal conditions, your Directors consider the outlook 


The Net Earnings of the Company available for dividends, after making all deductions as shown in 
the Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus and Profits, amounted to $510,181.67 as compared with 
$304,568.41 for the year immediately preceding, equivalent to $14.74 per share on the Preferred Stock of 


the Company and to $1.34 per share on the Common Stock. 


The Total Current Assets of your Company as shown on the Consolidated Balance Sheet amounted to 
$4,494,451.01 and Current Liabilities to $610,599.34, leaving Net Current Assets amounting to $3,883,851.67. 
During the year dividends were paid on the Preferred Stock amounting to $242,200.00 at the rate of 


7% per annum. 


The Earned Surplus of the Company at August 31st, 1939 stood at $4,305,053.37 as compared with an 
Earned Surplus at August 31st, 1938 of $4,020,449.34, an increase of $284,604.03 during the year. 

With deepest regret your Directors record the recent death of their colleague, A. W. P. Buchanan, 
K.C., who acted as Counsel for the Company for many years and since 1932 was a member of the Board of 
Directors. He at all times faithfully discharged his duties as Director, and his wise advice and judgment 


will be greatly missed by his fellow Directors. 


Tribute is again due to the staff of the Organization throughout the country, who continue through 


loyal co-operation to further the progress of your Company. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
November 15th, 1939. 


GEO. A. MARTIN, 
President. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 31, 1939 


j Assets 


Property Account: 
Balance, August 31, 1938, with 
subsequent additions, less de- wy ob 
ductions, at cost ry . .$9,320,14765 ; 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation 1,966,945.04 $ 7,353,202.61 


Capital Stock: 


Authorized 
$100.00 each 





TORRID ene ie 





Liabilities 


Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred 
40,000 Shares of 


$4,000,000.00 


=———== 


Issued 34,600 Shares of 
NOTE: The depreciated value as $100 00 each $3,460,000.00 
appraised by the Canadian Ap- NOTE: Dividends aggregating 
praisal Company Limited, at $14.00 per share have accumu- 
December 31, 1934, plus net lated on the Preferred Shares 
additions less depreciation pro- of which $1.75 has since been 
vided since that date is $3,545,- paid. 
: 380.06. The balance of the book No Par Value Ordinary 
| value of Property Account is Authorized—-225,000 Shares 
represented by Formulae, Trade Issued 200,000 Shares 4,000,000.00 $ 7,460,000 00 
Marks, Processes and Goodwill Due to Partly Owned Subsidiary 
coammed Investments in and Advances to Company 839,348.50 


Partly Owned Subsidiary Companies: Current Liabilities: 


Investments at cost, less reserve.$ 590,648.42 Trade Accounts Payable and 


Advances ... ’ 241,760.72 832,409.14 
Mortgage Payable, 
accrued 


Current Assets: 
Deposit Accounts 


Inventories as determined and 
certified by the Management, 


Accrued Liabilities $ 279,843.44 


with Interest 
8,120.00 
174,597.50 


Provision for Deminion, Provin- 
axes 148,038.40 


610,599.34 


and valued on basis of cost or cial and Other 
market, whichever was the fens 
lower i $2,189,727.08 Reserve for Allowances to Retired 


Trade Accounts and Bills Receiy Employees 


20,000.00 


ible, less Reserve ‘ 1,562,903.55 Earned Surplus—As per statement 
4 Other Accounts Receivable 91,082.43 _ attached eres 4.305.053.37 
5 Amounts due from Shareholders 38,187.52 Contingent Liability: 
: Marketable Securities, In respect to guarantee 
t at cost $274,267.29 of the Bank Loan of a 
i Less Depreciation partly owned subsidiary 


138,865.50 135,401.79 company 


written off 
(Market value 
120,635.00 ; 
Cast eerie, 477,148.64 4,494,451.01 
Insurance. Taxes and Other Pre- 


paid Expenses 54,938.45 





5,001.21 





APPROVED ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD 


: . Bas, Director ending August 31, 
below 


Add: 








$25,000.00 


$12,735,001.21 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNED 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
AUGUST 81, 1939 
Net Operating Profits for the year 


1939, before tak- 
ing into account the items shown 


$ 753,554.61 


Interest and Dividends on Invest- 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


ments 


$ 8,380.40 


Dividends from Partly Owned Sub 


We have made an examination of the books and accounts 
of The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Limited and 
its Wholly Owned Subsidiary Companies tor the year end- 
; ing August 31, 1939, and have obtained all the information 
and explanations which we have required and we report 
that, in our opinion, the attached Consolidated Balance 
Sheet at August 31, 1939, is properly drawn up so as to ployees . 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the combined pos ll Fees 
affairs of The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Lim Sala . 
ited and its Wholly Owned Subsidiary Companies, according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given 


Deduct: 


dated herein 


sidiary Companies 


Provision for Depreciation $ 
Provision for Dominion and Pro 

vincial Income and Profits Taxes 
Allowances paid to Retired Em 


41,710.00 5 


.090.40 
$ 803,645.01 

77,590.60 

105,000.00 

24,580.66 


5,300.00 
2,112.08 


aries paid to eleven Executive 
Officers of companies consoli 


78,880.00 293,463.34 


te us and as shown by the books of these Companies . nes Profit for the year $ 510,181.67 
aaa a ‘ Sec 4 of The Companies Act, Sarned Surplus, balance at August 
In accordance with Section 114 0 € I 31. 1938 $4,020,449 34 


1934 we also report that in respect to three partly owned Add: 
subsidiary companies the aggregate profits for the year were 
taken up in these accounts to the extent that dividends were 


Prior year's adjustments 


Deduct: Dividends of 


16,622.36 4,037,071.70 


a $4,547,253.37 


7° paid dur- 


declared; in respect to two other partly owned subsidiary ing the year to Preferred Share- 





companies, the aggregate losses for the year, amounting to 
$31,473.40, have not been provided for in the attached 


accounts : —e 
| PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO $1, 1939 


Montreal, November 6, 1939 Auditors 












holders of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, Limited 


ts 
pas 
te 


2,200.00 


Earned Surplus, balance at August 


$4,305,053.37 
= 


per week so far in 1939. The outlook 
is that the total for the year will ag- 
gregate approximately 156 tons of 
the precious metal. 

o 

Nickel production has held steady 
at an average of a little over 18,000,- 
000 pounds per month, or approx- 
imately 165,000,000 pounds during the 
first nine months of this year, valued 
at some $43,000,000. The outlook is 
that total nickel output for 1939 will 
rise to approximately $58,000,000. 

e 

The Kirkland Lake gold field is 
now employing 4,600 men. The pop- 
ulation is estimated at between 22,- 
000 and 23,000, while there are be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 motor cars 
owned in the district. Just twenty- 
five years ago the population of the 
area was around 200. 

e 

Platinum production from the In- 
ternational Nickel Mines of Canada 
is at a rate of approximately $10,000,- 
000 annually. 

e 

The Sudbury mining area of North- 
ern Ontario has produced over $1,000,- 
000,000. This mark was reached in 
July of this year. The history of the 
field dates back to 1887, although it 
was a good many years later before 
serious production commenced. It is 
significant to note that at the cur- 
rent rate of production the field will 
produce more in the coming nine 
years than in all history up to the 
present. It is even more important 
to point out that ore resources still 
in sight are probably about $5,000,- 
000,000. 

7. 

Canada’s middle west, including 
northwestern Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, had only one mine producing 
gold just ten years ago. Now this 
area has 38 producers and with others 
being developed. In 1928 the output 
of this vast section of country was 
just $400,000 yearly. Now the pro- 
duction is at a rate of very close to 
$40,000,000 annually. With this start 
having been made, a lot has been done 
in the way of solving geological prob- 
lems and also in the establishment of 
transportation. The result is that the 
next decade promises to witness even 
greater growth than that of the past 
ten years. 

> 

In 1908 the mines of Ontario pro- 
duced just $60,000, with a payroll of 
some $30,000. In a period of thirty 
years this rose to an output of more 
than $100,000,000 annually and with 
a payroll of around $30,000,000 a year. 

e 

The Porcupine gold area now has 
a population of over 40,000. The pay- 
roll of the mines alone is at a rate 
of some $14,000,000 annually. I was 
on the site of the city of Timmins 
in 1909 and again in 1910 at which 
time the only habitation that I saw 
was a tent in which meals were be- 
ing served. Yet Timmins now has a 
population of over 27,000. There are 
between 6,000 and 7,000 motor vehicles 
owned in the area. 

e 

Zine in New York is commanding 
a price of very close to 8 cents pet 
lb. in Canadian funds. Lead stands at 
close to 7 cents. There is a duty of 
1.2 cents against zinc, thereby leav- 
ing 6.75 per lb. for the Canadian 
producer. 

* 

Base Metals Mining Corporation, 
holding one of the higher grade base 
metal deposits in Canada, is keeping 
the price of lead and zine under close 
observation. The ore on the property 
contains approximately 30 per cent., 
or about 600 Ibs. of lead and zinc to 
the ton. This has a gross value of 
around $35 per ton under the present 
price of metals. The property may 
be expected to be among the first to 
reopen as a result of the rising price 
of base metals in New York. The 
mine is in a highly developed state, 
while the milling plant was enlarged 
and modernized in preparation § for 
production on an increased scale at 
such time as prices for lead and zinc 
should reach the profitable stage. 

e 

Mining interests in the province of 
Quebec have viewed the recent 
change of government as beneficial 
to the industry. The former gov- 
ernment imposed regulations which 
were considered detrimental and ser- 
iously unreasonable. The leader of 
the new government, Hon. Adelard 
Godbout, has expressed his inten- 
tions to correct this situation and to 
adopt a policy calculated to promote 
the better interests of the mining in- 
dustry in the province of Quebec 


Canadian Farmer and 
Food Production 


(Continued from Page 11) 


To consume these products Cana- 
dian farms are stocked with: 

Live Stock On Farms December 
1, 1938 Head 
Poultry (Hens and 


Chickens) 10,762,700 


Hogs 3,568,000 
Cattle 8,091,100 
Sheep 2,671,600 


With the exception of hogs very 
nearly one-half of these animals must 
be maintained as breeding stock to 
renew those worn out or sold as 
market animals. In hogs this is re- 
duced to about one-fifth, 
makes the hog the most economical 
meat producer. The dairy cow and 
the hen come next of course, each 
of them capable under careful man- 
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“Take this 
Pen and 
Defend 
Thyself!’ 





HEAD OFFICE 


To protect those they love and even 

themselves from immediate physical 

danger, men often rise to the greatest 
heroism. Is it not strange that the possibility 
of future disaster should so often leave them 
undisturbed ? 





A family left without adequate support—an 
old age dependent on others—few men are so 
happily placed that they can disregard these 
possibilities. Protection against them is justi- 
fied even at a sacrifice. 

Yet the remedy is not even heroic — just a 
signature on an application for Life Insurance 
and thereafter a little sensible thrift. 

If you have not made adequate provision for 
your family’s and your own future, do not de- 
lay. A few strokes of the pen can accomplish 
so much — bring the happiness of security to 
those you love—the certainty of a manly inde- 
pendence to you. 

Take this pen and defend thyself! 
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Prevent Inflation 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 








The cost of living is rising in Britain, and the authorities are 
anxious to prevent the rise from becoming inflationary. So far, 
apparently, the increase which has taken place since the war 
began is mainly the result of commercial factors which might 


operate at any time. 


There is, however, plenty of evidence in the money market that 
the basis of credit is expanding. And a long and costly war 


would inevitably involve some degree of inflation. 








GENUINE effort is being made 

to prevent prices in Great Britain 
from staging an inflationary rise in 
this war. That country suffered less 
than most belligerents in and after 
the last Great War from the prevail- 
ing wave of inflation, but it was ser- 
ious enough to cause inconvenience 
to most, serious hardship to some and 
quite unnecessary advantages to a 
few 

The usual argument against con- 
trolling prices does not apply during 
wartime. It is that prices rise be- 
cause there is a relative shortage of 
goods; and rising prices stimulate 
production of goods, thus correcting 
the discrepancy. 

No government that had the in- 
terest of its people at heart could tol- 
erate this crude method of adjust- 
ment in wartime. When prices rise 
a slice is cut off the consuming poten- 
tial of the ordinary wage—and salary- 
earning pees: 


It normally happens—invariably in 


periods of inflation that some pro- 
ducing groups increase their profits 
at a faster rate than ynsumption 
goods rise in price. The consuming 
power of the community is thus trans- 
ferred from the poorer to the wealth- 
ier groups, a development which is 
obviously against all principles of 


artime ustice and national unity 
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has set in. Railwaymen, coal-miners, 
textile operatives, engineers, and var- 
ious other bodies of employees, have 
already secured wage increases, 
which in some cases make up for the 
rise in prices and in others give the 
workers some share in wartime 
profits. 

On the other hand, in the period of 
inevitable dislocation in the early 
stages of the war, large numbers of 
professional and clerical people, and 
some manufacturing employees, have 
had their livelihood seriously  re- 
duced, and they have to bear the bur- 
den of increased prices equally. 

The lines on which the problem is 
being tackled are simple enough in 
principle, but not necessarily easy to 
put into effect Primary products 
are in the hands of the Ministry of 
Supply, so that competitive upward 
bidding of prices is not possible. On 
the retail side, while prices are 
being controlled, the average is in 
some cases being kept down by the 
pooling system, whereby an average 
grade is marketed, at prices which 
compare favorably with pre-war 
levels. This method, applied success- 
fully to petrol and margarine, can 
be used for various standardized 
products 

On the other hand, there is as yet 
no proper co-ordination between 

rimary prices and the prices of 
manufactured goods made _ from 

products, and serious 
disparities will inevitably arise unless 
the machinery is tightened up 


those primary 


Commercial Factors 
The increase in prices is not due, 
ipparently, so much to inflationary 
monetary causes as to the ordinary 
‘commercial factors Which might 
erate at any time. The substantial 
ost of war-risk insurance is natural- 
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Vancouver a few days ago 
M Thorne is an official in the Can- 
i Pacifi Railway's Department 
Natural Resources at Calgary, and 
ossibly in a preferred position to 
tain information of such a develop- 
ent This partment holds petrol- 
rights on large biocks of acreag 
throughout the Western provinces 
The Home Millarville No. 2 well is on 
C-P.} acreage and the ompany re- 
eives a 12% royalty from it The 
Standard of B. C. Steveville well is 
also drilling on C.P.R and This 
‘ompany also has large holdings in 
the Lloydminster area 
° 
If e are going to have a large 


onsumption of aeroplane 


gasoline as a result of the Empire 
air training program, it is logical that 
this fuel should De rocessed in plants 
near the source of crude supplies. The 
juestion of pipelines to Port Arthu 
is also being discussed The report 
of the technical men should be com- 
pleted shortly according to W. S 
Cam pbe vho is interested in this 
development However even if the 


report is favorable and the money 
available, I am told that it would 
require a special act of the legislatures 
of the 

through which it would run, for per- 
mission to build it. This could cause 


four different provinces 


considerable delay 


It would seem to me that the mat- 
ter of interprovincial pipelines should 
be taken out of the hands of the 
provinces and placed under the control 
of the Dominion Transport Board the 
same as the Railway. The United 
States has already set a precedent in 
this respect in that all interstate 
pipelines are under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The placing of pipelines under 
Federal jurisdiction would get away 
from the possibility of various local 
groups or politicians in each province 


BY |. E. REvES 
interfering with pipeline development. 
For instance, if the Manitoba or any 
other of the provincial governments 
wished, they could give a group of 
their friends the exclusive right to 

iild all pipelines in Manitoba. This 
group would then be in a position to 
jemand a fancy price from any out- 
side legitimate pipeline company 
which might want to construct one 
through that particular province 

& 

Parties interested in building inter- 
provincial pipelines will save them- 
selves a lot of trouble if they have 
them placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Transport Board 

e 





The oil section of the stock mar- 
ket declined last week when the 
Royalite Oil Company declared its 
usual semi-annual dividend of fifty 
cents per share, but passed up the 
usual bonus of twenty-five cents per 
Share. The reasons for not paying 
this extra are due to increased cap- 
ital expenditures such as an increased 
drilling program, and of course there 
vere increased taxes. Personally I 
don’t think the public have any cause 
or alarm, and the drop in Royalite 
varranted 

7 


tock was not 


[The Royal Commission has _ ad- 
journed to December 4 to allow the 
various counsels to prepare thei 
arguments. I am told that a United 
States oil paper recently said that 
a similar U.S. Commission had heard 
in three weeks the same evidence 
that it had taken our commission a 
year to hear. This is nonsense; in the 
first place I have been told by various 
U.S. citizens and executives of the 
Various oil companies appearing as 
vitnesses, that the investigation just 
completed was the most thorough ever 
held 

e 


The books of all Canadian major 
oll companies were examined by gov- 
ernment auditors and I am told this 
is something that has never happened 
in United States investigations. How- 
ever, as I have said before in this 
column, it is to be hoped that the 
industry will be left alone by all 
governments, because such _ investi- 
gations, besides putting the companies 
to great expense, cause great hard- 
ship and inconvenience on executives 
in preparing information and spend- 
ing in some cases as much as a week 
at a time on the witness stand. This 
means real hard work and requires 
weeks of preparation. 

e 


Last. week several new well loca- 
tions were announced in Turner Val- 
ley. Among them was the Calmont 
Northwest No. 1 located in L.S.D. 3, 
Sec. 18, Twp. 19, Rge. 2, W. of the 
5th, about a half mile north of Anglo 
No. 8 and a half mile south of Davies 


No. 5. At the annual meeting of Cal- 





THE CHIEF CHAPLAINS in the Canadian Active Service Force. Photographed 
together at Ottawa on the occasion of taking over their new duties are Hon. 


Lieut.-Col. George 


ly passed on to the consumer. The 
sterling price of any imported goods 
must naturally be raised to accord 
with the depreciation of the £; and 
the rise in freight rates accentuates 
the upward movement. 

There is, however, plenty of evi- 
dence in the money market that the 
basis of credit is expanding. The 
success of the whole price _ policy 
depends on the answer to a question 
which is at present puzzling many 
economists, whether the inflationary 
signs at present observable are merely 
the result of the earlier problems of 
war finance, or are part of a policy 
of gradual monetary expansion. 

Inflation is usually unavoidable in 
a belligerent country when the fates 
of war are adverse, but it is obviously 
not necessary in a country with the 
economic resources of Great Britain. 

It would be, of course, an easy way 
out for a government which shirked 
the unpopularity of heavy taxation, 
and was not prepared to borrow very 
heavily. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has, however, shown that he 
is not afraid of heavy taxes; and al- 
ready the plans for borrowing are 
ample for present needs. 

The fairly drastic action of trading 


Oil Men 


mont Oils some weeks ago it was dis- 
closed, that the Northwest Company 
(an Imperial subsidiary) had agreed 
to drill seven wells on 480 acres owned 
by the Calmont company. The terms 
of the agreement were not disclosed 
to the Calmont shareholders or the 
public. 
e 

The Extension No. 3 well was spud- 
ded in last week as also was York 
No. 3. 


Among the other wells that are 
building derricks or rigging up are 
Pacific Petroleums No. 4, Royalite 47. 
Royal Canadian 4, formerly known 
as Vantage has resumed drilling from 
1,706 feet. 

e 


There are now three wells drilling 
in the lime or producing horizon, 
namely Northwest Hudson’s Bay 2, 
Royalite 43, and Okalta No. 7. The 
latter will possibly be finished by the 
time this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 
reaches you 

as 


On outside structures the most 


active drilling program is taking place 


at Lloydminster - Vermilion where 
four wells are presently being drilled, 
with a fifth rigging up and expecting 
to spud in within the next few days. 
It is being financed by the Thorn- 
Franco interests who already have 
three wells drilling in that area. The 
Franco Vermilion No. 1 is the deep- 
est at approximately 1,520 ft. with an 
estimated gas flow of a half million 
cubic feet. 


The Highwood Sarcee Blackfoot 
Well drilling in the same area en- 
countered gas flows at 1,400 odd to 
1,700 feet It expects to complete 
drilling by this week-end. In this 
area the producing horizons are usual- 
ly encountered at from 1,750 to 2,000 
feet 


In northeastern Saskatchewan the 


Franco Colgate interests are drilling 
several test wells and the first of 
Previous 


these is about completed. 
tests indicated that a gas horizon ex- 
ists at approximately 207 feet. 

s 


As this is written, the Brown Con- 
solidated Jumping Pound Well is still 
tied up with a fishing job which may 
be overcome within the next few 
hours or again it may take some 


little time. It is one of those things 


where it is impossible to even haz- 
ard a guess. However, it is not con- 
sidered serious but requires a little 
patience to overcome. 
e 

Grease Creek Petroleums financed 
jointly by Imperial and Grease Creek 
Petroleum Company is logging very 
satisfactorily and it is expected the 
lime (or producing horizon in Turne1 
Valley wells) will be reached in about 
another 2,000 feet at 6,500 ft 


Anderson Welles, Bishop of Caribou, B.C., 
Protestant chaplain, and Hon. Lieut.-Col. C. L. Nelligan, Bishop of Pembroke, 
Ont., principal Roman Catholic chaplain. ings 











e ' 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE . . The Outcome 
of 121 Years’ Successful Operation 
‘Tuer BANK OF MONTREAL will be glad to dis- 4 
cuss with you at any time the borrowing of funds 
for personal or business purposes. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 t 
“A PERSONAL CHEQUING ACCOUNT FOR YOU” —Ask for booklet an 
e 
government, which must have first the development of the war. A long 


claim on the nation’s resources to and costly war would inevitably, as 
prosecute the war. last time, involve some degree of 
If the borrowing schemes are suc- inflation. In a controiled form it may 
cessful, they will similarly diminish be necessary. In that case, prices will 
the principal the public’s purchasing-power for eventually have to rise, while the 
consumption of goods, by making sav- measures against profiteering are 
available to the government. made more stringent. No undue 
Finance of the war by any other’ hardship need necessarily result, for 
means, however, must set in motion by that time rationing should have 
that spiral of rising costs and prices been brought to a degree of high 
which is the fatal characteristic of efficiency, and those thrown out of 
inflation. work by the early dislocation of the 
Everything depends ultimately on war should be reabsorbed. 


ees 


iT 


companies and individuals will relieve 
the community of a good deal of its 
surplus funds, and thereby prevent 
bidding up of prices for the resources 
available, in competition with the 








IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


65th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Year Ending October 3lIst, 1939 


Profit and Loss Accouit 








Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1939, after pening for 
Dominion and Provincial Taxes .$ 325,884.67 
Staff Pension and Guarantee F unds.... 99,689.21 
and after making appropriations to contingent accounts, out of which 
accounts full provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made............... 3 
Dividends at the rate of 10% per annum 





966,258.53 
700,000.00 






3 
‘ 
a 
4 
: 


$ 266,258.53 














Written off Bank Premises.... ss sathslaabemasetanpiabastiauieekenis $100,000.00 
Reserved for contingencies........c..ccccccsssceeees eee aS paeke lean caives 150,000.00 
250,000.00 
Balance of Profits carried forward...................... Ss easindeadksa anaes cease ae 16,258.53 
Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1938... 649,375.51 
Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1939............ adataabeepeneesuedeciee cisatoncataseccssiesiemna $ 665,634.04 5 





BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 
BUNCE POTN RRA I css cenccoanconsensirensasdecepreccces eesasenesapelanaces or ctssa edad eeerecanesit art $ 5,307,515.00 
Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government........ $12,006,061.83 





Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Governments........ 10,327 ,135.83 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest....................:cccccceeee 39,783'818.36 
Deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest 


accrued to date of Statement.............ccceeeeeeceeee eae 99,453,736.06 
—__—_—_———__ 161,570,752.08 
Deposits by and balances due to other Chartered Banks in 
TR ecu ccpcsnes Mi ravedub ddnpias aii niex es SandbesoasnVerebaaptiaaa pains edisae $ 1,023,200.24 
Deposits by and balances due to Banks and Banking Corre- 
spondents in the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries.. 2,864,565.73 
So 3,887,765.97 


$170,766,033.05 
















Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding... seeeeeteessceseecenenenes i 1,351,836.05 § 
Capital Paid Up...cccccscsccsssssssseseseee $7,000,000.00 ; 
Reserve Fund Se san diss 8,000,000.00 ’ 
Dividends declared and unpaid. “s 176,326.36 { 
Balance of Profits as per Profit and Loss Account.................... 665,634.04 
~ 15,841,960.40 
$187,959,829.50 
ASSETS 
Gold held in Canada.................. Ce oe rasan $ 746.18 
Subsidiary Coin Bald in Cangas ..cccsccercsoecessesonavessconessessecepssvenseacoes 316,578.69 
Noten Gf Banik Of Ganas........<..<csocccessssssissesoseses $ 5,267,915.00 
Deposits with Bank of Canada............. ee 9,123,625.89 
—_—_——— 14,391,540.89 : 
Notes of other Chartered Banks.................ccccccccccccceesesesesceeees 317,400.00 
Government and Bank Notes other than Canadian 55,227.74 








——— $ 15,081,493.50 











Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation............ 273,843.10 
Cheques on other Banks .........................000+. 7,265,789.76 
Deposits with and balances due by other Chartered Banks in n Canada. a. 629,759.57 
Due by Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than in Canada............... 3,234,975.57 
$ 26,485,861.50 4 
Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guaranteed q 
Securities maturing within two years, not exceeding 
MRI MINI ae ro coscadadasesvusdesssconansrulantanonteasvasedasoinlaniose tenis $26, 128,054.74 
Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guar- 
anteed Securities, not exceeding market value penatinis 43,848,582.77 
Canadian Municipal Securities, not exceeding market, value...... 6,196,598.73 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks, not exceeding market 
value EERE: 35,863.59 
men 76,209,099.83 
Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans in Canada on 
Stocks, Debentures, Bonds and other Securities, of a suf- 
ficient marketable value to COVEF.............cccccccccccccceccccecceeeeeeee $ 5,200,024.50 FA 
Loans to Provincial Governments. ..................ccccccccccccceeececcceeeceneee 587,928.43 4 
Loans to Cities, Towns, Municipalities and Sc hool Districts. 7,393,783.82 ; 
--—- as 13,181,736.75 ; 
Current Loans and Discounts in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated loss : 
provided for 64,080,745.51 ' 
Non-current Loans, estimated loss provided for. 250,243.56 
Real Estate other than Bank Premises 143,084.64 ; 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank Seeing 340,867.88 i 
Bank Premises, at not more than cost, less amounts, if any, written off.............. 5,850,776.60 : 
Liabilities of Customers under Acce ptanc es and Letters of Credit as per contra 1,351,836.05 J 
Other Assets not included under the foregoing heads. ...................cccccsscesseeeseeees 65,577.18 





$187,959, 829. 5 





A. E. PHIPPS, President. T. JAFFRAY, General Manager. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 

We report to the Shareholders of the Imperial Bank of Canada: 

That we have examined the above Balance Sheet as at 31st October, 1939, and compared it with the books 
at Head Office and with the certified returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the information and explanations 
that we have required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been 
within the powers of the Bank. 


In our opinion the Balance Sheet discloses the true condition of the Bank, and is as shown by the books 


of the Bank. 
A. B. SHEPHERD, F.C.A. 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & C, 
D. MeK. MeCLELLAND, F.C * 


Toronto, 14th November, 1939, of Price, Waterhouse & Co 
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How Ordinary People Are Living In Wartime London 


BY MOLLIE McGEE 


OW are we getting along in London? 

Less than two months ago we could not have be- 
lieved it possible. Now we live in a fantastic world as a 
matter of course and take daily innovations in our 
marching stride without comment. There is little talk 
and less discussion. During the endless arguments and 
conversations of crisis weeks we found we were unani- 
mous and it is the feeling of moving en masse and being 
part of a well organized whole that is carrying us 
through. 

Everyone's life has been changed, we take that for 
granted. We have new jobs, new lack of jobs, new 
addresses, families divided, our familiar surroundings 
have changed completely, our daily lives have jogged out 
of ruts and we have a completely new outlook. Class 
distinction has vanished like the helmets of the police- 
men. Just as their tin millinery seems to bring them 
down to our level, replacing their aloof dignity with a 
comforting mateyness, so uniform headgear of other 
varieties has eliminated high hats. 

Canadians who have visited London would be im- 
pressed immediately by the changes in the streets. 

There is little traffic. Petrol is rationed, buses are 
scarce, taxis stand in line—fifty per cent of them are 
now in government service drawing fire fighting appa- 
ratus. Except for those in diplomatic circles or in the 
service, car owners—even with influence—feel it is not 
quite the thing to use a car merely for convenience. 
Sables travel in trams. 


ANDBAG walls and plank battlements hide familiar 

windows. At first they were much of a muchness of 
bulging, gritty khaki and yellow pine boards. The reek 
of damp burlap permeated restaurants, banks and de- 
partment stores, overpowered even the perfume in flower 
shops and incense in churches. 

Now sandbags have gone gay. The more prosaic wear 
white borders and corners as a safeguard against barked 
shins and bruised elbows in blackouts; and as for the 
brighter aspects, one firm has purple sandbags outside 
its front door, another has painted them in multicolors 
so the general effect is that of a patchwork quilt or an 
upside-down brilliant checkerboard. Orange with green 
is also a favorite scheme. 

Outside more aristocratic buildings, sandbags have 
been boxed in wood or encased in colored canvas in much 
the same fashion as English sofas are covered in chintz. 
This neat and tidy arrangement provides handy seats for 
long waits between buses. By next spring—should the 
war last that long—there will in all probability be rows 
of geraniums (red) daisies (white) and lobelias (blue) 
growing out of the burlap piles. Now occasionally one 
sees oddments of grass appearing, for all the sand in 
sandbags did not come from the sad sea shore; there has 
been a lot of British soil shovelled at dead of night. 

Windows have offered rare opportunities to the earn- 
est decorator. Firms like Lyons, whose huge Corner 





THE PICTURES 


LATEST WARTIME CHARACTER to catch the fancy 
of the English public is the young “militiaman” 
created by 31-year-old St. John Cooper, artist of the 
London “Daily Express”. The adventures and misad- 
ventures of this youngster, as depicted by Cooper, 
are first rate reporting of the experiences of a new 
war generation. A selection of the work appears on 
this page. 





House restaurants occupy important locations, have 
taken the matter seriously in hand and had their plate 
glass covered by wooden hoardings or sheet metal, then 
painted by poster artists. Lyons go in for ornate boxes 
of chocolates surrounded by gigantic seed catalogue 
blossoms, others for peaceful landscapes or pretty faces. 
There have been no such decorations showing war in- 
fluence; in England we still cling to prewar ideals. 

Elaborate lacings of sticky-backed strips of brown 
paper are used everywhere from attic windows in the 
slums to huge plate glass screens in Mayfair hotels to 
avoid splintering. Cellophane is the favourite for the 
windows of Piccadilly clubs, but the effect from the 
outside is unattractively crumpled. 


A S FOR the crowds, they too have altered in appear- 
ance, though the inevitable gas masks—universally 
carried—-have become unobtrusive. The containers for 
the “sixpenny lunch boxes” are now as varied as their 
owners apparel. Savile Row tailors, for instance, have 
small chaste cards in their windows notifying passers-by, 
“Gas Mask Containers hand-tailored to customers’ re- 
quirements,” and department stores offer a variety that 
includes enamelled tubes and pouch-like bags of corduroy 
velvet such as the Queen wore during her recent visit 
to Canada House. Most of the new containers have a 
separate compartment for a flashlight, a necessity once 
evening closes in and London stumbles in the dark. 
Every day there seems a greater percentage of uni- 
forms to be seen on streets and in buses. They have lost 
their new creases and stiffness and become just clothes. 
Even the jaunty flared skirts of the W.A.T.S. (Women's 
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“You know what, Sarge? One day the boys will 
forget to take the elastic band off and somebody 
will get hurt with those leaflets." 
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“Blimey, pal, they aren't taking any chances 
with you, are they?” 


Auxiliary Territorial Service), the perky, black-peaked 
caps of the blue uniformed Air Force girls, and the 
square upturned felt hats of the women who work for 
the navy, no longer draw even casual glances. They 
are as much a matter of ordinary life as raincoats or 
umbrellas. ‘ 

Slowly, steadily and surely the gigantic machinery 
that for the past year has been assembled behind scenes 
is turning a stolidly determined people into an organ- 
ized force such as this world has never known. The 
little to be observed on the surface in London tells its 
own story. There are no parades of battalions marching 
to bands. Working parties of “Terriers” (territorials) 
in their new khaki (made like ski jumpers and ski pants 





“The trouble is, Sarge, I can never remember the 
words of these marching songs.” 


with forage caps worn at an angle) occasionally pass 
through the scanty traffic. They march to the tune of 
their own whistling, their heavy black boots thumping 
out the beat of “Pack all your troubles in your old kit 
bag” or “We'll hang out our washing on the Siegfried 
Line,” but there is no rattle of muskets, no waving of 
flags, nor are there glittering badges and buttons. 

There has not been any rousing oratory or any great 
crowds gathering to pay homage to prominent person- 
ages. From the moment war was declared everyone has 
been far too busy going about their individual ways to 
their appointed or chosen services. 

During Mr. Chamberlain’s speech I toured London 
in a taxi with two newspapermen. We found a few 
people outside the Houses of Parliament-—-a mere frac- 


Se. posete & morte 


“I only thought it might make the place look 
more homey, you know, Sarge.” 





“Now I suppose you are going to offer a Peace 
Plan.” 


tion of what would usually be there on an important day, 

no one outside Buckingham Palace, and one man pray- 
ing by the tomb of the unknown soldier in Westminster 
Abbey. We went back to Fleet Street and ran into 
several men from our individual offices, off in tin hel- 
mets to serve their hours as Air Raid Wardens. So it 
has been ever since. 

There are no longer crowds in the shopping streets, 
the town has lost a large proportion of its population. 
The children went oft—tagged with their names—in long 
straggling lines with their teachers in the first few days. 
Now the men who once sold mechanical toys on the side- 
walks of Oxford Street and the Strand offer gas mask 
covers or comic pamphlets and cartoons on the war 
and Hitler. University students are in the forces or at 
home, and others with no reason for staying have gone 
to the country. 

Many of the rest of us have had to move. I lived in 
a flat on the top of an office building overlooking the 
trees beside the great dome of St. Paul’s. My glass roof 
was considered a hazard, so I travelled to a boarding 
house in Bloomsbury near the Ministry of Information 
housed in London University. My new home has more 
than twenty rooms, all save five empty. My landlady 
I have yet to hear her grumble—is an Air Raid Warden 
and spends her spare time feeding three canaries, two 
cats and a Pomeranian which her previous tenants 
trunks still in the halls—have left behind. A 'cello stands 
beside my bed. Its owner is off somewhere in England 
broadcasting with a B.B.C. orchestra. 

Correspondents of the British and Foreign news- 
papers who work in the great press room at the Ministry 
and take their meals in the press canteen are “Batching 
it’ in groups. Their families are out of town, and we 
have all received notification that the Ministry of In- 
formation will evacuate if London becomes untenable. 
This again is taken as a matter of course. 


iy RESTAURANTS the waiters and waitresses wear 
their gas masks. Sugar is served sparingly—a few 
lumps in a paper cup, or the bowl presented and then 
taken away. One chain of restaurants no longer serves 
crumpets with butter—-they absorb it like sponges,—but 
with jam. Gruyere and Camembert cheeses have van- 
ished. Aside from these trifles all is as usual. Ration 
ecards are in the offing but even then there will not be 
much change in menus. Cabbages and brussels sprouts 
still grow on thousands of acres and there is no shortage 
of suet. 

For the first weeks of the war the department stores 
suffered badly. Suburban shoppers—deprived of special 
rates on trains--did not come to town. This has been 
altered, and now trade goes on more briskly than during 
the nerve-racking days of the crisis. A future shortage 
of silk stockings is rumored and pure silk will be scarce, 
but there is no dearth of wool, and woollen underthings 
are the shoppers’ main concern these chilly, rainy days. 

Window shopping outside Selfridge’s there is much to 
be learned about present conditions. In the corner 
window there are bicycles. In the next blankets and 
rugs with a card mentioning evacuated children. Then 
tinned goods. ‘Siren suits” in heavy dark flannel special- 
ly designed with zipper fasteners to pull on when an Air 
Raid warning sounds in the night. Uniforms for hos- 
pital workers, khaki shirts, grey, blue and khaki wool 
socks come one after the other, then a small window 
with a box and contents assembled to send to men in 
France. A window of games and comforts (hot water 





“Blimey, she's not taking any chances with the 
boomps-a-daisy!" 


“Why the ‘ell don't they make these things 
square?” 


bottles, etc.) to take into Air Raid Shelters, a window 
of gas mask containers and a large corner window of 
draperies to “Brighten your Blackout.” Bright colored 
oilcloth and non-transparent but brilliantly colored cur- 
tain fabrics are in demand to hang over windows that 

once night comes—must not show a gleam of light or 
they will draw an Air Warden’s reprimand. 


( N THE boards that cover part of Selfridge’s entrance 

are posted the latest war bulletins. Shopping inside 
you will find—if you discuss war matters—that the girl 
who serves you will have scant use for tall tales. The 
floor walker supplies her with correct information as it 
comes over the wireless, so gossip—-harmless as it may 





“Listen, Goggles—there is such a thing as being 
over-careful.” 


seem—has no chance to grow dangerous by frequent 
repetition 

There have been no wild rumors and no war scares 
in London. Red posters tell us in huge white letters that 
victory depends on our courage and support; but blue 
posters warn us in letters equally large not to discuss in 
public places any matters that might be of use to the 
‘nemy. I was snubbed by a woman in a third class car- 
riage of a country-bound train because I mentioned out 
loud that an unusually large number of men in uniform 
appeared at a wayside station. No-one talks, and though 
the milkman may air his views to the cook the voice 
of the loudspeaker outplays him in the kitchen 


( UR greatest woes are the dreary sameness of the 

B.B.C. and the impenetrable gloom of the blackouts 
The first has been attempting to alleviate the latter by 
conducting a series of programs on old-fashioned parlor 
games Proverbs, spelling bees and guessing contests 
have all been demonstrated. I have yet to go to a party 
at which they are played. There aren't many parties in 
the first place, transportation after dark is rather a 
terrifying matter Buses with faint blue lights, tubes 
approached through pitch black entrances, taxis with a 
faint aura of mauve and as difficult to pin down as fleas, 
make homecoming a dangerous adventure. Then most 
of us are tired, too tired to be amused by parlor games, 
we would rather go to an early show at the movies and 
forget the strange new world by seeing a Hollywood 
version of the old. That is perhaps what psychologists 
call “wish fulfilment.” 

The London we live in is roofed with silver blimps 
that sprinkle the blue sky or dive in the clouds like fish 
in a conventional net design. Under our feet indoors and 
outdoors in parks and gardens are shelters we may have 
to use any day or night, yet most of us believe what a 
man who stood next to me during the first Air Raid 
warning expressed with emphasis. 

The sirens had sounded and Wardens appeared from 
nowhere to stop traffic and herd us into a shelter under 
an office building. The man in a rough tweed suit dis- 
cussed a trip he had made to India with his companion 
as the hooter’s yell rose and fell. Then he caught the 
ultra-Oxford accents of two young men behind him. He 
turned, glared, exclaimed in a loud voice, “This war will 
do this country good” 

Let’s hope it will. In the meantime we're sometimes 
uncomfortable but on the whole we are getting along 
fairly well in London, thank you! 
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SATURDAY 


NiGnhs 


November 25, 1939 





MURIEL DICKSON 


Scotch Soprano 
Former Star of D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. Now Leading Soprano 
ot the Metropolitan Opera 


Programme Includes One Entire Group of Scotch Songs 
and One Entire Group of Gilbert and Sullivan Airs 
(Second Recital—Celebrity Concert Series) 


SEATS ON SALE MONDAY 


FRIDAY EVENING, DEC. 1 — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


OF NEW YORK 


JOHN BARBIROLLI, Conductor 


BERLIOZ: Overture, ‘Roman Carnival.” BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7. 
DELIUS: Intermezzo, ‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden, 
MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in G Minor. ELGAR: ‘Knigma’ Variations, 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 
SATURDAY EVE. Dec. 2 — $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 
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Here are the four essential Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


Preparations to use for flower-fresh skin—LUXURIA, SKIN 
AND TISSUE CREAM. BEAUTIFYING FACE CREAM, SKIN TONIC, 


and a generous trial packet of PINK CLOVER FACE POWDER, 


now combined in a dainty box. An ideal companion for 
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home and travel. 


10) Lagauchetiere Street. West 


Montreal. Canada 


LONDON PARIS 
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WHEN ALL SHE NEEDED 
WAS THIS EFFECTIVE 
ALKALIZER AFTER MEALS 

















DONT WORRY. 
JUST ALKALIZE 
WITH PHILLIPS 
GNESIA 


(Mt AFRAIO 70 
EAT BECAUSE 
1 SURE TO HAVE 
ACID INDIGESTION 
AFTERWARDS 
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Remarkably Fast Relief for the Symptoms of Excess Stomach 
Acids .. . Be Sure to Get Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 


No point 1 ' rt tight ure you get genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
nadigestion with slow make-shift reme Maynesia Ask for it by the full name 
ches Phere me ' ult wa ind note the vords Crenuine 
t away effectivel iimost as fast a PI lips mn both bottle and tablet box 
e can tel bout it Just tak ' 
P _ es . ae Your Choice—Liquid or Tablets 
teaspoonfuls f Phillip Milk f 
(renuine Phillip comes in 
Magnesia after eating Or get the a 
. tiny peppermint-favored tablets searee 
sua tne effect vith two mvenient ; 
¥ ly larger than an aspirin tablet’ that 
Phillips lablet . which um Can Carr l 
} u che hike candy \ big box costs 
wit on 
vi B you mly 25 A small bottle 
5 ‘ bh ¢ leasantl } 
Iry this. You'll be very pleasa of liquid Phillips’ coat 
surprised it the way cid” headache but a quarter, too, so no 
nausea and stomach upsets are relieved - need de 
e need do 
And vou know there's no 1 or | 
\ frou it 
“acid breath to make vou self 
couscious and embarrass your friend MADE 


For the results vou want, though, be IN CANADA 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 





MUSICAL EVENTS 


Hardy Perennials of Opera 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


MYHE San 


an annual 


Carlo Opera 


I Company, 


visitor to Canadian 
cities, has through the taste and abil- 
ity of Fortune Gallo grown into one 
of the best all-round production units 
of its kind in existence, combining on 
1 reduced scale the many factors pro- 
vided in the great permanent opera 
houses. Since so costly an enterprise 
must live, Mr. Gallo may be pardoned 
if he sticks rather closely to routine. 
brilliant com- 
poser and conductor Ernest Krenek, 
vho came to America two years ago 
with the 


fessed the hopelessness of the task ol! 


Some months ago the 


Salzburg Opera Guild, con- 


presenting unfamiliar operas on this 
continent, whatever their 
vorks of art Certainly 


status a: 
there was 
nothing to give a critic anticipatory 
thrills in the repertory at Massey Hall 
ast week, “Il Trovatore,” ‘Madame 
“Carmen,” but the 
was excellent 


Butterfly’ and 


ud response 


Il Trovatore,” which insists on re- 

1ing immortal, whether critics like 
it or not, is a crucial test for an 
tinerant company. Every participant 
nust give his last ounce of voice and 
temperament, for a_ spiritless “Il 
rrovatore” is ghastly. It is a fighting 


opera At the end of nearly every 
one of its eight scenes, somebody is 
starting out sword in hand to slit 
somebody else’s weasand. But it is 
stupendous outpouring of 
bravura song, and under the baton 
of Carlo Peroni was presented with 
the requisite fire and movement. 


Though no reasonable person would 


desir Azucena for a relative Verdi 
has allotted her some haunting and 
impassioned music, which was beauti- 
fully sung by Lyuba Senderowna, an 
artist who, alone among the _ prin- 


‘ipals, refused to break the _ illusion 


also a 


by acknowledging applause. Norina 
Greco was a splendid Leonora, with 
a voice of rare quality and substance, 


and true dramatic fire. Sydney Ray- 
nor has also a noble and satisfying 
tenor voice, which he uses with fin- 
esse. Mostyn Thomas as the Count di 
Luna, (a Nazi of ancient vintage), 
and Harold Kravitt as his henchman 
familiar in these roles 
better than ever. As was 


Ferrando, are 


and were 


istomary ninety years ago Verdi 
used the orchestra merely for em- 
phasis and accompaniment. but the 
score has more ingenuity and taste 


than are sometimes credited to it 
For instance there is the happy de- 
vice of accompanying the troubador’s 
opening Serenade with a delicate harp 
igato; and there are many othe! 
thoughtful expressional devices. 
“Madame Butterfly” 
listens 


delighted 
rs not only because of the all- 
round efficiency of the production, but 
the well-nigh perfect adaptation to 
the role, in voice, personality and 
temperament, of the Japanese soprano, 
Hizi Koyke. Many a famous Butterfly 
(including Geraldine Farrar) has 
lacked the adolescent ingenuousness 
requisite to the role. This was the 
outstanding characteristic of Hizi 
Kovke, and her tones were sweet and 

rdlik 

Not even tne 
House 


Metropolitan Opera 
boasts a finer Carmen, in re- 
spect of romantic personality and act- 
ing ability; than Coe Glade, and her 
Singing is at all times expressive, if 
not phenomenal. It is a joy to se: 
a gypsy of such unquestionable verve 
and diablerie. Leola Turner sang the 
ery grateful music of Micaela appeal- 
ingly, and Messrs. Lindi and Thomas 
ere as effective in the roles of Car- 
men’s two lovers, as in the past. 


Great Duo Pianism 


Vitya 


and Victor Babin, have come 


The superd two-piano team 
Vronsh 


to Canadian cities for three successive 


seasons, and it is to be hoped that 
their visits will continue to be an 
nual More complete unity of effort 


could not > conceived; they become, 
‘ats of 


is it were, a single being in fe 
virtuosity rhe appeal of 


amazing 





MURIEL DICKSON, Scottish soprano 
who will be heard in recital at Massey 
Hall on Friday evening, December | 
The former star of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company and now leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
will include in her program a group 
of Scottish songs and another of Gil 
bert and Sullivan airs 





ir art is the more potent in that 
as individual pianists their style is by 
no means identical. Vitya Vronsky is 
perhaps the more brilliant in respect 
of finger technique, but Victor Babin 
seems the more profound musician. 
Their individualities blend like violin 
and ‘cello in the works they present. 
Their recent program at Eaton 
Auditorium was fresh, stimulating and 
of very high distinction. The differ- 
entation spoken of was apparent in 
such a garish number as Rachmanin- 
Bells’ in which the 
treble bells typified by Miss Vronsky 
were combined with the deeper bells 
suggested by Mr. Babin in a thrilling 
carillon. A beautiful novelty was an 
arrangement by Debussy of Schu- 
mann’s “Six Studies in Canon Form,” 
in which, despite rigidity of form, the 
romanticism of Schumann emerged, 
notably in the Andantino and the 
Adagio. Another captivating work in 
3usoni’s ‘“‘Duettino 
Concertante, after Mozart.” Babin’s 
own arrangement of a waltze from 
Strauss’s ‘“Rosenkavalier’” was captiv- 
ating in nuance and rhythmical élan. 

Works by the group of modern 
French composers known as “The Six” 
were memorable episodes. One was 
piquant and elegant 
Sonata by Poulenc; the other an in- 
describably gay and vivid Braziliero 
from the “Scaramouche” Suite of 
Darius Milhaud. Babin’s_ transcrip- 
tion of the familiar Polovetsian 
Dances of Borodin, was a colorful 
illustration of their terrific but well- 
governed virtuosity. 


In the Concert-Halls 


Marion Bradley, a gifted young 
New York soprano sang at a musicale 
given by the American Women’s Club, 
Toronto, recently. She is a daughter 
of Grace Bradley, former member of 
the Metropolitan Opera House forces, 
and is herself a widely known recitalist 
and radio singer. She showed her 
fine accomplishments in French, 
Italian and English lyrics and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Ward Buchner. 

Dr. Wilfred Pelletier conducted Les 
Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal 
last week and included in his pro- 
gram, in addition to the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetique” Symphony, two less 
hackneyed works, Balakirev’s efflore- 
scent “Islamey’” and _ Beethoven’s 
seldom-heard ‘“‘Prometheus” overture. 

Orrea Pernel, violinist, the first 
English girl to be awarded a Prix 
Premier at the Paris Conservatoire, 
was soloist at the concert of the 
Montreal Orchestra, under Dr. Doug- 
las Clark. She played Elgar’s Violin 
Concerto with inspiring freedom of 
bowing, purity of intonation and bril- 
liant technical accomplishment. 

Reginald Stewart opened the Mon- 
treal Nine O’Clocks last week with a 
piano program in which in addition 
to customary Bach, Mozart and Chopin 
numbers, he introduced works’ by 
Ibert, Stojowski, Ravel and Chabrier. 

Eldon Rathburn of St. John, N.B., 
1938 winner of the Canadian Perform- 
ing Right Society’s competition for 
young Canadian composers is now 
broadcasting from his home city in 
the program ‘‘Music You Like to 
Hear,” on Saturday evenings. 


off’s “Easter 


the old stvle was 


deliciously 


Prima Donnas in Old Age 


What becomes of prima donnas, 
once their voices fade? Nobody but 
their friends knows. For a time 


celebrities whose clothes and husbands 
and whims are internationally dis- 
cussed, they reach a season when they 
fail to go on tour, and another, and 
another, and then they are forgotten, 
unless they happen to be phenomenal 
like Jenny Lind or Adelina Patti 
Some day you read a small item 
chronicling the death of an old lady, 
who was known on the stage as 
Madame So-and-So and made _ her 
debut at Covent Garden in 1885. You 
rub your eyes and say “Why I thought 
she was dead long ago.” 

Recently a correspondent of Musical 
found four old ladies of 
American birth, who had been famous 
in youth, living quiet domestic lives 
in London. They were Emma Nevada, 
born Emma Wixom, in the state of 
Nevada in 1862; Zélie de Lussan, born 
in Brooklyn in 1863; Suzanne Adams, 
born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1872, 
and Susan Strong, born in Brooklyn 
in 1875. Nevada, next to Patti, was 
the greatest coloratura soprano of 
the ‘eighties, and in the Mapleson 
tours of America in that decade sang 
on alternate nights with La Diva 
She retired in 1910 and was forgotten 
until 1935, when Mussolini's govern- 
ment brought her to Catania to take 
part in the centenary celebration of 


the compose! 


America 


3ellini, in whose operas 
she had excelled. Zélie de Lussan dur- 
ing the period just prior to the rise 
of Calvé had been the world's great- 
est Carmen. Fifty years ago she sang 
this role with the Clara Louise Kel- 
logg Opera Company in the old Grand 
Opera House, Toronto, and later made 
concert appearances at Massey Hall. 
At the turn of the century Suzanne 
Adams was a sensation in London, 
New York and Paris,—-physically and 
vocally the ideal Marguerite. She 
sang this role in a cast which in- 
cluded Plancon as Mephistopheles in 
the old Grand, forty years ago, and 
later appeared in concert with het 
husband, the ‘cellist, Leo Stern. When 
he died untimely in 1904 she retired 
The career of Susan Strong, a favorite 
at the Metropolitan who excelled in 
Mozart, was even more brief. All were 
lovely and thrilling to music lovers 





JOHN 
ductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
of New York who brings this great 
musical organization to Massey Hall, 
Toronto, for a concert on Saturday 
evening, December 2. 


BARBIROLLI, dynamic con- 


of the past. The discovery of these 
old singers has prompted Musical 
America to ask whatever became of 
Sofia Scalchi? She was one of the 
world’s great contraltos for over thirty 
years, and went back to Italy on re- 
tirement. No tidings of her death 
have ever been received and, if alive, 
she must be 89. 
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HEINTZMAN GRAND 
LOUIS XV 


DE LUXE MODEL 


Originally cost. . . $1575 
Will sacrifice for. . $665 


Owned by private party 
BOX 106, SATURDAY NIGHT 
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The Playwrights’ Company, 


presents 


RAYMOND 
MASSEY 


ROBERT E.SHERWOODS 


IN ILLINOIS. 
PULIT. 
Staged by ELMER RICE PRIZE peer 
Settings by JO MIELZINER F 1939 
SEATS NOW ! 


$1.50, $2, 
t.) $1, $1.é 









Eves.: $1 
Mats. (Wed. 
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Is This the Reason 
You Are Constipated? 


If you're wondering why your 
bowels don’t work right .. . stop 
and think about what you eat. 
Bread, meat, eggs and potatoes. 
All good nourishing foods , 

but lacking in ‘‘bulk”’ after the 
digestive process. And you need 
“bulk!"’ Food that gives the 


bowels something to work on... 
to help them move. 


If it’s this lack of “bulk” 
that’s causing your constipation, 
Kellogg’s All-Bran is just what 
you need. After digestion a soft 
mass remains which helps your 
bowels move. In addition, All- 
Bran gives you Nature's in- 
testinal tonic, vitamin Bi. Eat 
this tasteful ready-to-eat cereal 
every day, drink plenty of water, 
and enjoy happier days, All- 
Bran is made by Kellogg in Lon- 
don, Can. Sold by every grocer. 

























MAYFLOWER PATTERN 


KING'S PLATE 
CARVING SETS 


@ Mayflower pattern 
-- Sheffield DeLuxe 
mirror stainless blades 


and forks 
Priced from $10. 


® Silver Shod signifies a mound of solid silver - 
seven times the thickness of triple plate, applied 
to points of greatest wear on staple preces of 
Mayflower King's Plate 


IF IT’S 


McGLASHAN, CLARKE CO. LIMITED 


NIAGARA FALLS 


-THE PRESENT \| 
WITH A FUTURE.. 


Years to come will find the gift 
of King’s Plate still prominent 
among the home’s most treasur- 
ed possessions. Pictured here is 
Mayflower - a pattern which time 
will but serve to endear... re- 
produced with the cameo sharp- 
ness of designs in sterling. Each 
piece hand burnished 
... staple pieces silver 
shod* Plated more than a 
third deeper than triple 
plate. Such flawless 
quality and amazingly 
low prices will be a 
revelation to you! 


Hlustrated, the beautiful new PRESENTATION 
‘Deck and Drawer’ Chest. 61 piece Mayflower 
pattern service for eight ..... Several other 
distinctive chests - Priced from $25. 


s4T INTO STAPLE PIECES IS THE 


FAMOUS KINGS PLATE SILVER MOUNDs. 
WITHSTANDS THE HARDEST USAGE 


IT’S KING’S PLATE 
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MASTERCASE. Attractive lighter-cigarette 
case combination. Holds generous supply 
of cigorettes. A modern gift. 


NN 


) TOUCH-TIP DE LUXE table lighter. One 
NY filling serves for months. Impressive. 


Cleanly. Convenient. 





wa } LADY-PACT. Lighter-vanity case. The 
~) season's cleverest, smartest, feminine 
@ accessory. She'll love it. 





} STANDARD. Pocket and handbag lighter. 
) Handsome, useful, trim, modern accessory 
Sof dress. A fine gift. 


ONSON 


GREATEST LEGHTER 


See these and a wealth of other RONSONS at your jeweler, 
department store or any store selling smokers’ fine articles. 
Styles pictured, $5.00 to $12.50. Others from $5.00 to 
$35.00. DOMINION ART METAL WORKS, Lid., Toronto, On- 
tario. England: RONSON PRODUCTS, Ltd., London W.C. 2. 
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The Gift that 
Flatters: \ % 


IT’S REGAL T0 GIVE, “@/|% y\* 
it’s flattering to receive! 

Because Keystone signi- 

fies royalty in toiletware. 
‘Toiletware for the dress- 
ing table—the week-end 
case—or the travel-kit. 
Exclusive in design, but 

not expensive. 

At jewellery, drug, department 

or leather goods stores. Made 

and guaranteed by Stevens 


Hepner Company Limited, Port € 
Elgin, Ontario. 


Heystone 


TOILETWARE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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The Lion’s Roar Is The Sound of Aircraft 


“HE Lion Has Wings” may very 
well leave you with the feeling 


that you have just witnessed some 
incredible fantasy of the future. 
Sheer mechanics, on the scale pre- 


sented here, have a stupefying effect 
on the imagination, so that one has 
a tendency at moments to look on it 
as a wild fabrication, the work of 
some super Wells, recorded by some 
super Korda. You have to remind 
yourself over and over again that 
this is sober documentation, that the 
small human figures moving amidst 
the vast intricacy of machinery are 
figures in an actual drama, that the 
machinery itself is, in fact, as deadly 
and significant as it appears. 

This is the film that Alexander 
Korda assembled in six weeks from 
newsreels and documentary sources 
supplied by the Air Ministry, the War 
Ministry and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. It is held together by a run- 
ning commentary, and aée rather 
hurried continuity is supplied by spe- 
cially enacted scenes; and these, one 
feels, might much better have been 
omitted altogether. The central dra- 
matic interest is always the machine, 
the audacity that manipulates it, and 
the bewildering technical organiza- 
tion behind it. 


Heavy-Handed 


“The best cause in the world, with 
the worst propaganda” is the 
one English reviewer 
“The Lion Has Wings”; and there is 
justification in the criticism. In 
many respects “The Lion Has Wings” 
bears all the signs of a rush job. It 
could hardly fail to be impressive, 
since it has the most momentous ma- 
terial in the world to deal with. But 
it is carelessly edited, the commen- 
tary and the propaganda are heavy- 
handed, and the specially enacted 
scenes tend to fall right out of the 
picture. 


way 
summed up 


Since “The Lion Has 
frankly propagandist in 
may be assumed 
specifically at neutral nations. And 
neutrality, as Mr. Korda seems to 
have forgotten in his haste, tends to 
shy away these days from propaganda 
that is set down in the strictest terms 
of black and white. Neutral observ- 
ers, or even allied sympathizers may 
easily feel that Director Korda has 
over-simplified the issues here. It 
may be effective dramatically to con- 
trast the idyllic life of one country 
with the diabolic activities of another, 
in successive panels on the screen. 
But it is too facile to serve as effect- 
ive propaganda, and it is too heavily 
over-stated here by the constant 
officious voice of the film commen- 
tator. 
The film 

episodes—the 


Wings” is 
purpose, it 
that it is aimed 


consists mainly of 

raiding of the Kiel 
Canal, and the counter-attack of a 
German night-raiding party. An- 
thony Bushell appears as a flight- 
commander, and Ralph Richardson 
as an R.A.F. official, with Merle 
Oberon, in Red Cross uniform, as his 
wife. All three are competent, stern 
and heroic; and they succeed only in 
destroying all sense of reality when- 
ever they appear. “The Lion Has 
Wings” has no need for professional 
dramatics. The real stars here are 
the actual participants, the flyers 
photographed by the newsreel camera 
men on their return from the Kiel 
bombing. The real action is the sec- 
ret deadly co-ordination in every part 
of the complex machinery of defence 
and attack. Outsiders, however sin- 
cere and patriotic, tend to bring the 
picture down to the level of familiar 
film entertainment. 

Yet with all its faults of hurried 
production, “The Lion Has Wings” is 


two 


“ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS”. 
from the Pulitzer Prize play of 1939, starring Raymond Massey which comes 
to the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, for the week of November 27. 





BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


an extraordinary film. This is the 
documentary record of a nation that 
has dedicated the whole of its ima- 
gination, audacity and high invention 
to the task of survival. As such a 
record, it is magnificent beyond 
words, a story unique in the history 
of the screen—and perhaps in the 
history of the human race. 


Mechanics of War 


“Thunder Afloat,” which is a story 
of submarine warfare, has Wallace 
3eery, Chester Morris, and a dazzling 


new blonde, a Miss Virginia Grey, 


shown here as a simple daughter of 
the barges, contented and beautiful 
in fresh ginghams and old dungarees. 
Never mind the characters and plot 
however. It’s the endlessly ingen- 
ious and diabolical mechanics of war- 
fare again—the depth bombs, the de- 
tectors, the submarines rising 
submerging and nosing the ocean 
floor—that make the picture worth 
watching. The small familiar me- 
chanics of plot hardly matter at all. 
“Thunder Afloat” isn’t significant 
enough in any sense to be compared 
with “The Lion Has Wings.” But 
it resembles it at least in this, that 
it is exciting and fabulous only when 
it is being strictly factual. 


and 





AT THE THEATRE 





If You Weren't 


Really Married! 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


VOR a “first 


North 
presenta- 


performance in 

America,” the Monday 
tion of J. B. Priestley’s farce comedy, 
“When We Are Married,” was an 
astonishingly smooth bit of work. The 
honors of the evening went to the 
players—a very picked group of four- 
teen people, no less than ten of whom 
were mentioned, in varying sizes of 


type, in the “honors list’’ above the 
“characters in order of appearance” 
(and the other four were quite all 
right too). Mr. Robert Henderson, 
producer and stager, got a large 


chunk of gratitude also. As for Mr. 
Priestley, it must not be overlooked 
that he devised the situation, and 
at least outlined the characters which 
the players filled in so vividly, and 
thus made possible a very good even- 
ing’s entertainment. But somehow 
whenever the entertainment flagged, 
as it occasionally did, one felt that it 
was Mr. Priestley’s fault-—-that if he 
were a dramatist instead of an essay- 
ist and a novelist he would not have 
let us down. 

For a writer of some of the longest 
novels on record, Mr. Priestley always 
seems to have singular difficulty in 
filling up the paltry two hours’ traf- 
fic of the contemporary stage. One 
feels that if curtain-raisers were still 
in vogue he would get along better 


The legitimate development of the 
theme of this piece—the effect on 
three Yorkshire “chapel” couples of 


the discovery that they all failed to 
get legally married twenty-five years 
before owing to the officiating min- 
ister’s lack of qualification—is 
for a little over an hour and a half. 
It could with a little trouble easily 
have been extended to the required 
dimensions; but Mr. Priestley found 
it easier to pad it with a drunken 
press photographer, who is too real 
to be theatrically effective. If his 
character had any essential relation 
to the plot, this realism would be an 
asset; but what connection it has is 
not revealed until the final two min- 


good 


utes. The performance of him by 
J. C. Nugent is perfect, and its fail- 


ure to click is a matter of play struc- 
ture, not acting; a conventional 
drunk scene of half the length, acted 


by any routine player, would have 
served the farce better. The bril- 
liant young Toronto actress Sally 


O'Neil, who plays with him most of 
the time as a pert housemaid (beauti- 
fully realized) is to some extent also 
thrown away for the same _ reason, 
though her vividness is a great help in 
the difficult situation-sketching scene 
at the opening. Mr. Priestley has 
never learned the trick of making 


The scene in Judge Bowling Green's house 


his second-rank 
his play. 


characters part of 


The play consists of the three hus- 


bands and the three wives and the 
cook who learns and publishes their 
ghastly secret. The cook is Alison 


Skipworth; I doubt if she is “on” for 
fifteen minutes, but she dominates the 
piece. For the differentiation (and 
yet blending) of the three couples at 


least as much credit must go to Mr. 
Henderson as to Mr. Priestley, but 


it is a very brilliant job. The men 
are no less than Percy Kilbride, A. P. 
Kaye and Philip Tonge, and three 
more accomplished actors—-of this 
sort of character stuff—it would be 
hard to find on the English stage, 
and they team beautifully. The wo- 
men are Estelle Winwood, Marian 


Warring-Manley and Ann Andrews. 
Miss Winwood, who has done more 
difficult things in Toronto but done 


nothing more competently, is in large 
type in the honors list; Miss Andrews 
is lower down, and Miss Warring-Man- 
ley is in the smallest type. But they 
all play together for everything that 
e 






the piece has in it, and goodness knows 
it has plenty of laughs. It is an 


Oriental 
actors’ show, and they all make the — en 
most of their opportunities. ¢ ¢ i 


Need I add that it is found in the 

end that the marriages were all quite 

all right, and that it is the photog- \\ 
rapher who provides the clue? No, I 
needn't. This is a farce-comedy, and 
therefore must be perfectly respec- 
table. / 


Cream 


GOURAUO 


The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. ? 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 











mui and diamonds! 


artists have created 


their beauty. 


Those who decide on diamonds for 
Christmas gilt this vear are shrewd as well 
as generous because current low prices can- 
not, we believe, be maintained alter this 


season, 


\ flexible 


crusted with diamonds 


bracelet of 


Platinum and diamond 


marquise and round diamonds 


From Paris, — this aquamarine, 





BIRKS-ELLIS~RYRIE 


YONGE AT TEMPERANCE ST, 


From the earth's treasure chest come plati- 
Inspired by the flash- 
ing brilliance of these gems, Birks-Ellis-Ryrie 


designs to 


important 
wrist-watch 


Platinum and diamond open-centre brooch set 
with baguette and round diamonds 


diamond flower brooch in platir um 


Pieces are 


enhanc ce 


shown slightly 
larger than 
actual size 


their 


Modern platinum clip set with baguette and 


round diamonds 8475.00 
width, en- . 
: $130.00 Platinum bracelet watch, set completely with 
yey. : 
round and baguette diamonds, Geneva move- 
with ment SOT5.00 
SESO.00 


Pendant of two matched aquamarines and 


diamonds. From the Estates Dept. 


ds 
I rice on 


3450.00 applic ation. 


ruby and 
SS 10.00 


Unusual brooch in white 


is ke. gold and 
platinum, featuring blue zircon with diamonds & 65.00 


ADe.. 9001 
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MURIEL DICKSON 


Scotch Soprano 
Former Star of D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. Now Leading Soprano 
ot the Metropolitan Opera 


Programme Includes One Entire Group of Scofch Songs 
and One Entire Group of Gilbert and Sullivan Airs 
(Second Recital—Celebrity Concert Series) 


SEATS ON SALE MONDAY 


FRIDAY EVENING, DEC. 1 — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


OF NEW YORK 


JOHN BARBIROLLI, Conductor 


BERLIOZ: Overture, ‘Roman Carnival.” BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7. 
DELIUS: Intermezzo, ‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden.’ 
MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in G Minor. ELGAR: 















‘Enigma’ Variations. 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 
SATURDAY EVE. Dec. 2 — $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 
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Here are the four essential Harriet Hubbard Aver 


Preparations to use for flower-fresh skin—LUXURIA, SKIN 


AND TISSUE CREAM, BEAUTIFYING FACE CREAM, SKIN TONIC, 
and a generous trial packet of PINK CLOVER FACE POWDER, 
now combined in a dainty box. An ideal companion for 


home and travel. 


West 


0 Lagauchetiere Street. Montreal. Canada 
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WHEN ALL SHE NEEDED 
WAS THIS EFFECTIVE 


e ALKALIZER AFTER MEALS 
(Mt AFRAID TO DONT WORRY. 
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Remarkably Fast Relief for the Symptoms of Excess Stomach 
Acids .. . Be Sure to Get Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 


No point now t y figh sure you get g ne Phillips’ Milk of 
ndigestion with slo make f eme Magnesia Ask for it by the full name 
ches There i k va ind note the words Crenuine 
it away effectivel ilmost as fast a Phillips on both bottle and tablet boy 
se can tell about it Just tal t 
Be ike Your Choice—Liquid or Tablets 
teaspoonfuls of Phillip Milk 
' Crenuine Phillip no comes n 
Magnesia after eating Or get the 
. 7 t peppermint Havored tablets scarce 
sane effect vith t , mivenier 1 | l bl I 
, ly irger than an aspirin tablet that 
Philliy s Tablets, which ml im carr } — a 
mun chew like candy \ big box costs 
with vou } 
only 25« A small bottle 
vy this ou'll er le tl 
rr hi You'll be pleasant ff liquid Phillips’ cost 
surprised at the way “acid” headache 


but 1 quarter, t 


nausea and stomach upsets are relieved 






one need do - 
And you know there's no 1 or . a f 
5 vithout it , ag 
acid breath to make vou self _ a 
conscious and embarrass vour friend MADE Ss 
For the results vou want, though, be IN CANADA . 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


Hardy Perennials of Opera 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THE San Carlo Opera Company, 

an annual visitor to Canadian 
cities, has through the taste and abil- 
ity of Fortune Gallo grown into one 
of the best all-round production units 
of its kind in existence, combining on 
1 reduced scale the many factors pro- 
vided in the great permanent opera 
Since so costly an enterprise 
must live, Mr. Gallo may be pardoned 
if he sticks rather closely to routine. 
Some months ago the brilliant com- 
conductor Ernest Krenek, 
who came to America two years ago 
with the Salzburg Opera Guild, con- 
fessed the 


houses. 


pose! and 


hopelessness of the task ol 
presenting unfamiliar operas on this 
continent, their status as 
works of art Certainly there was 


whatever 


nothing to give a critic anticipatory 
at Massey Hall 
“Madame 
but the 


thrills in the repertory 
last week, “Il Trovatore,” 
Butterfly” and “Carmen,” 
was excellent. 


pubite response 


To 


Il Trovatore,”’ which insists on re- 


laining immortal, whether critics like 





or not IS a cruch test for an 
itinerant company. Every participant 
must give his last ounce of voice and 
temperament, for a_ spiritless “Il 
rrovatore” is ghastly. It is a fighting 


opera At the end of nearly every 
one of its eight scenes, somebody is 
starting out sword in hand to slit 
somebody else’s weasand. But it is 
stupendous outpouring of 
bravura song, and under the baton 
of Carlo Peroni was presented with 
the requisite fire and movement. 
Though no reasonable person would 
relative Verdi 
has allotted her some haunting and 
impassioned music, which was beauti- 
fully sung by Lyuba Senderowna, an 
artist who, alone among the _ prin- 
cipals, refused to break the illusion 
by acknowledging applause. Norina 
Greco was a splendid Leonora, with 
a voice of rare quality and substance, 
and true dramatic fire. Sydney Ray- 
nor has also a noble and satisfying 


also a 


desire Azucena for a 


tenor voice, which he uses with fin- 
esse. Mostyn Thomas as the Count di 
Luna, (a Nazi of ancient vintage) 


and Harold Kravitt as his henchman 
Ferrando, are familiar in these roles 
and were better than ever. As was 
customary ninety Verdi 
used the orchestra merely for em- 
phasis and accompaniment. but the 
score has more ingenuity and taste 
than are sometimes credited to it. 
For instance there is the happy de- 
vice of accompanying the troubador’s 
opening Serenade with a delicate harp 
obligato; and there are many other 


vears ago 


thoughtful expressional devices. 
“Madame Butterfly’ delighted 
listeners not only because of the all- 


round efficiency of the production, but 


the well-nigh perfect adaptation to 
the role, in voice, personality and 
temperament, of the Japanese soprano, 


Hizi Koyke. 


Many a famous Butterfly 
(including Geraldine Farrar) has 
lacked the adolescent ingenuousness 
This was the 
characteristic of Hizi 
Koyke, and her tones were sweet and 
birdlike 
Not even tne 
House 
spect of romantic personality and act- 
than Coe Glade, and her 
singing is at all times expressive, if 
not phenomenal. It 


. TUS 
a VpSy 


Y 
I 


outstanding 


quisite to the role. 


Metropolitan 
poasts a finer 


Opera 
Carmen, in re- 


ing ability; 


is a joy to see 
of such unquestionable verve 
and diablerie. Leola Turner sang the 
very grateful music of Micaela appeal- 
Lindi and Thomas 
re as effective in the roles of Car- 
men's two lovers, as in the past. 


ingly, and Messrs. 


we 


Great Duo Pianism 


The superb two-piano team 
Vronsky 
to Canadian cities for three successive 
hoped that 
continue to be an 
More complete unity of effort 
could not be 


Vitva 
and Victor Babin, have come 


seasons, and it is to be 
their visits will 
nual 
conceived: they become, 
as it were, a single being in feats of 


amazing virtuosits The appeal otf 





MURIEI 
who will be heard in recital at Massey 
Hall on Friday evening, December 1 
The former star of the D’Oyly Carte 


DICKSON, Scottish soprano 


Opera Company and now leading 

soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 

will include in her program a group 

of Scottish songs and another of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan airs, 





ir art is the more potent in that 
as individual pianists their style is by 
no means identical. Vitya Vronsky is 
perhaps the more brilliant in respect 
of finger technique, but Victor Babin 
seems the more profound musician. 
Their individualities blend like violin 
and ‘cello in the works they present. 
Their recent program at Eaton 
Auditorium was fresh, stimulating and 
of verv high distinction. The differ- 
entation spoken of was apparent in 
such a garish number as Rachmanin- 
“Easter Bells’ in which the 
treble bells typified by Miss Vronsky 
were combined with the deeper bells 
suggested by Mr. Babin in a thrilling 
carillon. A beautiful novelty was an 
arrangement by Debussy of Schu- 
mann’s “Six Studies in Canon Form,” 
in which, despite rigidity of form, the 
romanticism of Schumann emerged, 
notably in the Andantino and the 
Adagio. Another captivating work in 
the old stvle was Busoni’s “Duettino 
Concertante, after Mozart.” Babin’s 
own arrangement of a waltze from 
Strauss’s ‘‘Rosenkavalier”’ was captiv- 
ating in nuance and rhythmical élan. 

Works by the group of modern 
French composers known as ‘The Six” 
were memorable episodes. One was 
a deliciously piquant and_ elegant 
Sonata by Poulenc; the other an in- 
describably gay and vivid Braziliero 
from the ‘Scaramouche” Suite of 
Darius Milhaud.  Babin’s_ transcrip- 
tion of the familiar Polovetsian 
Dances of Borodin, was a _ colorful 
illustration of their terrific but well- 
governed virtuosity. 


off’s 


In the Concert-Halls 


Marion Bradley, a_ gifted young 
New York soprano sang at a musicale 
given by the American Women’s Club, 
Toronto, recently. She is a daughter 
of Grace Bradley, former member of 
the Metropolitan Opera House forces, 
and is herself a widely known recitalist 
and radio singer. She showed her 
fine accomplishments in French, 
Italian and English lyrics and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Ward Buchner. 

Dr. Wilfred Pelletier conducted Les 
Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal 
last week and included in his pro- 
gram, in addition to the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetique’ Symphony, two less 
hackneyed works, Balakirev’s efflore- 
scent “Islamey” and  Beethoven’s 
seldom-heard “Prometheus” overture. 

Orrea Pernel, violinist, the first 
English girl to be awarded a Prix 
Premier at the Paris Conservatoire, 
was soloist at the concert of the 
Montreal Orchestra, under Dr. Doug- 
las Clark. She played Elgar’s Violin 
Concerto with inspiring freedom of 
bowing, purity of intonation and bril- 
liant technical accomplishment. 

Reginald Stewart opened the Mon- 
treal Nine O’Clocks last week with a 
piano program in which in addition 
to customary Bach, Mozart and Chopin 
numbers, he introduced works by 
Ibert, Stojowski, Ravel and Chabrier. 

Eldon Rathburn of St. John, N.B., 
1938 winner of the Canadian Perform- 
ing Right Society’s competition for 
young Canadian composers is now 
broadcasting from his home city in 
the program “Music You Like to 
Hear,” on Saturday evenings. 


Prima Donnas in Old Age 


What becomes of prima _ donnas, 
once their voices fade? Nobody but 
their friends knows. For a_ time 


celebrities whose clothes and husbands 
and whims are internationally dis- 
cussed, they reach a season when they 
fail to go on tour, and another, and 
another, and then they are forgotten, 
unless they happen to be phenomenal 
like Jenny Lind or Adelina Patti. 
Some day you read a small item 
chronicling the death of an old lady, 
who was known on the stage as 
Madame So-and-So and made her 
debut at Covent Garden in 1885. You 
rub your eyes and say “Why I thought 
she was dead long ago.” 

Recently a correspondent of Musical 
found four old ladies of 
American birth, who had been famous 
in youth, living quiet domestic lives 
in London. They were Emma Nevada, 
born Emma Wixom, in the state of 
Nevada in 1862; Zélie de Lussan, born 
in Brooklyn in 1863; Suzanne Adams, 
born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1872, 
and Susan Strong, born in Brooklyn 
in 1875. Nevada, next to Patti, was 
the greatest coloratura soprano of 
the ‘eighties, and in the Mapleson 
tours of America in that decade sang 
on alternate nights with La Diva. 
She retired in 1910 and was forgotten 
until 1935, when Mussolini’s govern- 
ment brought her to Catania to take 
part in the centenary celebration of 
the composer Bellini, in whose operas 
she had excelled. Zélie de Lussan dur- 
ing the period just prior to the rise 
of Calvé had been the world’s great- 
est Carmen. Fifty years ago she sang 
this role with the Clara Louise Kel- 
logg Opera Company in the old Grand 
Opera House, Toronto, and later made 
Massey Hall. 
At the turn of the century Suzanne 
Adams was a sensation in London, 
New York and Paris,—-physically and 
vocally the ideal Marguerite. She 
sang this role in a cast which in- 
cluded Plancon as Mephistopheles in 
the old Grand, forty years ago, and 
later appeared in concert with her 
husband, the ‘cellist, Leo Stern. When 
he died untimely in 1904 she retired 
Che career of Susan Strong, a favorite 
at the Metropolitan who excelled in 
Mozart, was even more brief. All were 
lovely and thrilling to music lovers 


America 


concert appearances at 


JOHN 


0 





BARBIROLLI, 


dynamic con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 


f New York who brings this great 


musical organization to Massey Hall, 


T 


of 


old singers has 


‘oronto, for a concert on Saturday 


evening, December 2. 


of these 
Musical 


the past. The discovery 


prompted 


America to ask whatever became of 
Sofia Scalchi? She was one of the 


we 


yrid’s great contraltos for over thirty 


years, and went back to Italy on re- 


tir 


‘ement. No tidings of her death 


have ever been received and, if alive, 


sh 


e must be 89. 


HEINTZMAN GRAND 
LOUIS XV 
DE LUXE MODEL 


Originally cost. . . $1575 
Will sacrifice for. . $665 


Owned by private party 
BOX 106, SATURDAY NIGHT 








MAYFLOWER PATTERN 


KING'S PLATE 
CARVING SETS 
@ Mayflower pattern 
-- Sheffield DeLuxe 
mirror stainless blades 


and forks. 
Priced from $10. 


@ Silver Shod signifies a mound of solid silver - 
seven times the thickness of triple plate, applied 
to points of greatest wear on staple pieces of 
Mayltlower King's Plate 


IF IT’S 


~THE PRESENT \W 
WITH A FUTURE.. 


November 25, 1939 








CUE 


NEXT WEEK! BES: 
MATS.: WED.-SAT. 
The Playwrights’ Company, 


presents 


RAYMOND 
MASSEY 


ROBERT E.SHERWOODS 














Staged by ELMER RICE 
Settings by JO MIELZINER 


Eves.: $1, $1.50, 
Mats. (Wed.-Sat.) $1, $ 
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Is This the Reason 
You Are Constipated? 


If you’re wondering why your 
bowels don't work right... stop 
and think about what you eat. 
Bread, meat, eggs and potatoes. 
All good nourishing foods ,. . 
but lacking in ‘‘bulk"’ after the 
digestive process. And you need 
‘“bulk!’’ Food that gives the 


bowels something to work on... 
to help them move. 


If it’s this lack of “bulk” 
that’s causing your constipation, 
Kellogg’s All-Bran is just what 
you need. After digestion a soft 
mass remains which helps your 
bowels move. In addition, All- 
Bran gives you Nature's. in- 
testinal tonic, vitamin Bi. Eat 
this tasteful ready-to-eat cereal 
every day, drink plenty of water, 
and enjoy happier days, All- 
Bran is made by Kellogg in Lon- 
don, Can. Sold by every grocer. 








\ 


Years to come will find the gift 
of King’s Plate still prominent 
among the home’s most treasur- 
ed possessions. Pictured here is 
Mayflower - a pattern which time 
will but serve to endear... re- 
produced with the cameo sharp- 
ness of designs in sterling. Each 
piece hand burnished 
... staple pieces silver 
shod* Plated more than a 
third deeper than triple 
plate. Such flawless 
quality and amazingly 
low prices will be a 
revelation to you! 


Ilustrated, the beautiful new PRESENTATION 
“Deck and Drawer’ Chest. 61 piece Mayflower 
pattern service for eight ..... Several other 
distinctive chests - Priced from $25. 





TAPLE PIECES IS THE 
FAMOUS KINGS PLATE SILVER MOUND. 
WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


IT’S KING’S PLATE 


McGLASHAN, CLARKE CO. LIMITED 


NIAGARA FALLS 


e CANADA 


NOV. 27 
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MASTERCASE. Attractive lighter-cigarette 
case combination. Holds generous supply 
of cigorettes. A modern gift. 


) TOUCH-TIP DE LUXE table lighter. One 
ey filling serves for months. Impressive. 
Cleanly. Convenient. 





. , LADY- PACT. Lighter-vanity case. The 
\) season's cleverest, smartest, feminine 
accessory. She'll love it. 


} STANDARD. Pocket and handbag lighter. 
_( Handsome, useful, trim, modern accessory 
‘of dress. A fine gift. 


ONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LEGHTER 





See these and a wealth of other RONSONS at your jeweler, 
department store or any store selling smokers’ fine articles. 
Styles pictured, $5.00 to $12.50. Others from $5.00 to 
$35.00. DOMINION ART METAL WORKS, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario. England: RONSON PRODUCTS, Ltd., London W.C. 2. 


i 
: 
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The Git that 
Flatters: \ $ 


IT’S REGAL TO GIVE, 
it’s flattering to receive! 
Because Keystone signi- 
fies royalty in toiletware. 
‘Toiletware for the dress- 
ing table—the week-end 
case—or the travel-kit. 
Exclusive in design, but 
not expensive. 





Tr ramets a 
jh 





At jewellery, drug, department 
or leather goods stores, Made 
and guaranteed by Stevens 
Hepner Company Limited, Port 
Elgin, Ontario. 


TOILETWARE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





THE FILM PARADE 





The Lion's Roar Is The Sound of Aircraft 


“IHE Lion Has Wings” may very 

well leave you with the 
that you have just witnessed 
incredible fantasy of the future. 
Sheer mechanics, on the scale pre- 
sented here, have a stupefying effect 
on the imagination, so that one has 
a tendency at moments to look on it 
as a wild fabrication, the work of 
some super Wells, recorded by some 
super Korda. You have to remind 
yourself over and over again that 
this is sober documentation, that the 
small human figures moving amidst 
the vast intricacy of machinery are 
figures in an actual drama, that the 
machinery itself is, in fact, as deadly 
and significant as it appears. 


feeling 
some 


This is the film that Alexander 
Korda assembled in six weeks from 
newsreels and documentary sources 


supplied by the Air Ministry, the War 
Ministry and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. It is held together by a run- 
ning commentary, and aé_=e rather 
hurried continuity is supplied by spe- 
cially enacted scenes; and these, one 
feels, might much better have been 
omitted altogether. The central dra- 
matic interest is always the machine, 
the audacity that manipulates it, and 
the bewildering technical 
tion behind it. 


organiza- 


Heavy-Handed 


“The best cause in the world, with 
the worst propaganda” is the way 
one English reviewer summed up 
“The Lion Has Wings”; and there is 
justification in the criticism. In 
many respects “The Lion Has Wings” 
bears all the signs of a rush job. It 
could hardly fail to be impressive, 
since it has the most momentous ma- 
terial in the world to deal with. But 
it is carelessly edited, the commen- 
tary and the propaganda are heavy- 


handed, and the specially enacted 
scenes tend to fall right out of the 
picture. 

Since “The Lion Has Wings’ is 
frankly propagandist in purpose, it 
may be assumed that it is aimed 
specifically at neutral nations. And 


neutrality, as Mr. Korda seems to 
have forgotten in his haste, tends to 
shy away these days from propaganda 
that is set down in the strictest terms 
of black and white. Neutral observ- 
ers, or even allied sympathizers may 
easily feel. that Director Korda has 
over-simplified the issues here. It 
may be effective dramatically to con- 
trast the idyllic life of one country 
with the diabolic activities of another, 
in successive panels on the screen. 
But it is too facile to serve as effect- 
ive propaganda, and it is too heavily 


over-stated here by the constant 
officious voice of the film commen- 
tator. 

The film consists mainly of two 
episodes—the raiding of the Kiel 
Canal, and the counter-attack of a 
German  night-raiding party. An- 
thony Bushell appears as a flight- 
commander, and Ralph Richardson 
as an R.A.F. official, with Merle 


Oberon, in Red Cross uniform, as his 
wife. All three are competent, stern 
and heroic; and they succeed only in 
destroying all sense of reality when- 


ever they appear. “The Lion Has 
Wings” has no need for professional 
dramatics. The real stars here are 
the actual participants, the flyers 


photographed by the newsreel camera 
men on their return from the Kiel 
bombing. The real action is the sec- 
ret deadly co-ordination in every part 
of the complex machinery of defence 
and attack. Outsiders, however sin- 
cere and patriotic, tend to bring the 
picture down to the level of familiar 
film entertainment. 

Yet with all its faults of hurried 
production, “The Lion Has Wings” is 


“ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS”. 
from the Pulitzer. Prize play of 1939, starring Raymond Massey which comes 
to the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, for the week of November 27 





BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


an extraordinary film. This is the 
documentary record of a nation that 
has dedicated the whole of its ima- 
gination, audacity and high invention 
to the task of survival. As such a 
record, it is magnificent beyond 
words, a story unique in the history 
of the screen—and perhaps in the 
history of the human race. 


Mechanics of War 


“Thunder Afloat,” which is a story 
of submarine warfare, has Wallace 
Beery, Chester Morris, and a dazzling 


new blonde, a Miss Virginia Grey, 


shown here as a simple daughter of 
the barges, contented and beautiful 
in fresh ginghams and old dungarees. 
Never mind the characters and plot 
however. It’s the endlessly ingen- 
ious and diabolical mechanics of war- 
fare again—the depth bombs, the de- 


tectors, the submarines rising and 
submerging and nosing the ocean 
floor—that make the picture worth 
watching. The small familiar me- 
chanics of plot hardly matter at all. 
“Thunder Afloat’ isn’t significant 


enough in any sense to be compared 
with “The Lion Has Wings.” sut 
it resembles it at least in this, that 
it is exciting and fabulous only when 
it is being strictly factual. 





AT THE THEATRE 
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If You Weren't 


Really Married! 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


VOR a “first performance in North 

America,” the Monday presenta- 
tion of J. B. Priestley’s farce comedy, 
“When We Are Married,” was an 
astonishingly smooth bit of work. The 
honors of the evening went to the 
players—a very picked group of four- 
teen people, no less than ten of whom 
were mentioned, in varying sizes of 
type, in the “honors list’ above the 
“characters in order of appearance” 
(and the other four were quite all 
right too). Mr. Robert Henderson, 
producer and stager, got a large 
chunk of gratitude also. As for Mr. 
Priestley, it must not be overlooked 
that he devised the situation, and 
at least outlined the characters which 
the players filled in so vividly, and 
thus made possible a very good even- 
ing’s entertainment. But somehow 
whenever the entertainment flagged, 
as it occasionally did, one felt that it 
was Mr. Priestley’s fault--that if he 
were a dramatist instead of an essay- 
ist and a novelist he would not have 
let us down. 

For a writer of some of the longest 
novels on record, Mr. Priestley always 
seems to have singular difficulty in 
filling up the paltry two hours’ traf- 
fic of the contemporary stage. One 
feels that if curtain-raisers were still 
in vogue he would get along better. 
The legitimate development of the 
theme of this piece—the effect on 
three Yorkshire “chapel” couples of 
the discovery that they all failed to 
get legally married twenty-five years 
before owing to the officiating min- 
ister’s lack of qualification—is 
for a little over an hour and a 
It could with a little trouble easily 
have been extended to the required 
dimensions; but Mr. Priestley found 
it easier to pad it with a drunken 
press photographer, who is too real 
theatrically effective. If his 
character had any essential relation 
to the plot, this realism would be an 
asset; but what connection it has is 
not revealed until the final two min- 
utes. The performance of him by 
J. C. Nugent is perfect, and its fail- 
ure to click is a matter of play struc- 
ture, not acting; a conventional 
drunk scene of half the length, acted 


good 


half. 


to be 


by any routine player, would have 
served the farce better. The bril- 
liant young Toronto actress Sally 


O'Neil, who plays with him most of 
the time as a pert housemaid (beauti- 
fully realized) is to some extent also 
thrown away for the same _ reason, 
though her vividness is a great help in 
the difficult situation-sketching scene 
at the opening. Mr. Priestley 
never learned the trick of making 


has 


The scene in Judge Bowling Green's house 


his second-rank characters part of 


his play. 
The play consists of the three hus- 


bands and the three wives and the 
cook who learns and publishes their 
ghastly secret. The cook is Alison 


Skipworth; I doubt if she is “on” for 
fifteen minutes, but she dominates the 
piece. For the differentiation (and 
yet blending) of the three couples at 


least as much credit must go to Mr. 
Henderson as to Mr. Priestley, but 
it is a very brilliant job. The men 


are no less than Percy Kilbride, A. P. 


Kaye and Philip Tonge, and three 
more accomplished actors—-of this 
sort of character stuff—it would be 


hard to find on the English stage, 
and they team beautifully. The wo- 
men are Estelle Winwood, Marian 


Warring-Manley and Ann Andrews. 
Miss Winwood, who has done more 
difficult things in Toronto but done 


nothing more competently, is in large 
type in the honors list; Miss Andrews 
is lower down, and Miss Warring-Man- 
ley is in the smallest type. But they 
all play together for everything that 
e 
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the piece has in it, and goodness knows 


it has plenty of laughs. It is an 
actors’ show, and they all make the 
most of their opportunities. 

Need I add that it is found in the 


The Cream used by 


end that the marriages were all quite famous stage and screen 


all right, and that it is the photog- stars. Your mirror will 
rapher who provides the clue? No, I show results. 7 
needn't. This is a farce-comedy, and : : - 

, . : z White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 
therefore must be perfectly respec- SPH 
table. ] 


From the earth's treasure chest come plati- 


mui and diamonds! 


Inspired by the flash- 


ing brilliance of these gems, Birks-Ellis-R vrie 


artists have created 


their beauty. 


Those who decide on diamonds for their 


designs to 


Pieces are 
shou rn slightly 
than 


enhanc c 


larger 


acthial size 


Christmas gilt this vear are shrewd as well 
as generous because current low prices can- 


not, we believe, be maintained alter 


season, 


AX flexible bracelet of 


crusted with diamonds 


Platinum and diamond 


marquise and round diamonds 


Platinum and diamond open-centre brooch set 
with baguette and round diamonds 


eid . : 
I rom I atts, this aquamarine, 


diamond flower brooch in platinum 


important 


wrist-watch 


this 


Modern platinum clip set with baguette and 


round diamonds 8475.00 
width, en- 


$430.00 Platinum bracelet watch, set completely with 


round and haguette diamonds, Geneva move- 
with 


STSO.00 


ment SO75.00 


Pendant of 


and 
diamonds, 


> 
Price on 


matched aquamarines 
From the Estates Dept. 


two 


$450.00 application. 


and Unusual brooch in 


SS10.00 


rubs 1s kt. white gold and 


platinum, featuring blue zircon with diamonds $ 65.00 


BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE 


YONGE AT TEMPERANCE 


ST. ADet. 9001 
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IN SOUTHERN CALIFORVE4——— 
A distinctive winter resoul 





























































Canadian Guests offered attractive 
allowance to offset difference in 


Exchange. .. +» Write for details ~~ 





ATMOSPHERE OF A LARGE COUNTRY ESTATE 
AMID SPACIOUS GARDENS 


ALL SPORTS, RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


HOTEL, BUNGALOW AND APARTMENT 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


MODERATE EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
AMERICAN PLAN IF DESIRED 


MIRAMAR HOTEL 


Atop the Palisades aue Hacking the Pacific 


Santa Monica, California 


Eal J 


/. Wolford, 
Sond 










-Thirty Minutes to Los Angeles shopping district 





Called Out of Town? 


— Then Call On 


Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service 


When business calls you out of town un- 
expectedly you can save yourself a great deal 
of by letting Ask Mr. Foster 
r best route, make your reservations, 
get your tickets and secure hotel accommoda- 
no charge for this service. 
an emergency, Ask Mr. Foster will even 
tickets to your office or home 


last-minute rush 





tion for you. There's 


leliver 


your 


PHONE TRINITY 9111, LOCAL 279 


a ; Sin pio aaa 


FLORIDA 


From DETROIT 
The Southland . daily at 12:15 midnight (Wab.Ry.) 


Through sleeping cars to St. Petersburg (Open 10:00 P.M.) 


Ss from CINCINNATI 
The Flamingo daily at 9:00 p.m. 


Through sleeping cars to Scaieaiille aa beginning Dec. 16 to Miami 
















Beginning Dec. 16 
New Faster Schedule on THE SOUTHLAND 


Earlier arrival Jacksonville and Miami (Arr. Miami 12:15 Noon). Through 
sleeping cars to Miami and St. Petersburg 
Shorter schedule northbound with later departure from Florida points 


Tyndall Ball, T.P.A.. L. & N. R. R. 
604 Transportation Bldg., Phone Cherry 4580 
Detroit, Mich. F39-2N 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 


on Montreal » 
Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. Aldéric Raymond, Vice-President 





yer Chief-Chief 


@ In these magnificent all-Pullman extra-fare stain- 
less steel streamliners, Santa Fe offers transcontinen- 
tal travelers the utmost in beautiful appointments and 
smooth-riding speed @ The Super Chief, racing be- 


tween Chicago and Los Angeles in just 39% hours, 
departs from Chicago every Tuesday and Saturday 
evening @ The Chief, leaving Chicago every day, is the 
fastest of all California daily trains, and the only 
daily streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


For reservations, etc., just consult: 


D0. L. THORNBURY 
WM. A 


Asst. Traf Mer. 
FLEMING, D. P. A,, 
SANTA FE RY 
604 Transportation Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH 
Phone: RANdolph 8748 









ATURDAY 


NIGHT 





FAMOUS 


LANDMARKS in the vicinity of San Francisco are the Seal Rocks and Cliff House. 


The 


whole year round these are a Mecca for thousands of visitors.—Photo courtesy Californians, Inc. 





PORTS OF 


SARLL 





Winter Means 


ZOOMING toboggan slide that 
starts up in the clouds and takes 
your breath away; white sails that 
fill with a brisk Pacific breeze and 
flip the jib about; a sunny, flower- 


decked street corner in San Francisco! 
And there you have an inkling of 
some of the things that make up the 
scene of winter activity in 
California! 

The hint becomes reality as you 
drive a golf ball onto the fairway of 
any one of a hundred perfect courses; 
as you volley across the net on a fast 
tennis court; as you guide your horse 
along one of thousands of woodland 
bridle paths. 

And you'll find all kinds of fun in 
California’s sun, whether you hunt or 
fish; practice archery on _ outdoor 
bow! on smooth greens. 
fun you like this winter 


outdoor 


courses, or 


Take the 


California fun that awaits in warm 
coastal cities, where winter is only a 
continuation of autumn; or real 


winter, if you like, somewhere in the 
600 miles of snowy mountain ranges 
of the Sierra Nevada, where skiing, 
tobogganing, and skating are really 
worth while, and where accommoda- 
tions are well-nigh perfect and 
reasonable. 


Winter Overnight 


Lassen 
Shasta in 


areas of 
Mount 


From the snow 
Volcanic Peak and 


the north; past the Feather River 
region to Soda Springs, Truckee and 


the vast Placerville area; then on to 
Yosemite National Park, and _ into 
southern California’s Lake Arrowhead, 
Big Bear Lake, and San Jacinto re- 
gions, there are power ski tows, mile- 
long slopes, and as many as forty ski 
and winter clubs, all active. 

In most instances, the winter sports 
areas are not only overnight by train 
or bus from San Francisco or 
Angeles. In your own car, you can 
drive from San Francisco into the 
deep snows in six or seven hours. 

3ut if falling temperatures, snow, 
and ski huts chiil you, then find your 
fun elsewhere in California. Hie 
yourself to Palm Springs, in the 
desert; to San Diego, or her nearby 
beach resort, Coronado. Sojourn in 
Los Angeles, or at Santa Catalina 
Island, out in the Pacific. 


Los 


Or, do as thousands of tourists do, 
headquarter in San Francisco, noted 
for its mild winter climate. 

You'll like San Francisco. Since the 
days of the Forty-Niners people have 
been visiting this West Coast city. It 
is a Port of Call for tourists from every 
quarter of the globe Metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan, the city by the 


Golden Gate has a freshness, a savoir 


‘Everything’ 


BY EVELYN MERRY 


faire, that is reflected in its fun-loving 
proclivities. A galaxy of sporting 
events and amusements, including the 
opera and the symphony, are regular 
features of the winter season. 


From the Orient 


Then there is the pleasure of ex- 
ploring San Francisco. Its world- 
famous Chinatown, largest outside the 
Orient, is like a place in old Cathay, 
with its temples and theatres, quaint 
bazaars and interesting shops. 

Fisherman’s Wharf; the Cliff House 
and Seal Rocks; Golden Gate Park; 
Coit Memorial Tower; Twin Peaks; 
the little old Mission Dolores, a bead 
in the rosary of the California mis- 
sion chain; and the Presidio. The list 
of attractions is long and interesting. 

To wander along the curving water- 
front, seeing ships and cargoes from 
far-off lands, is to find the romance 
and adventure of a Conrad. To bask 
in the winter sun in little Portsmouth 
Square is to re-live the days of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

There is gay night life, too. 
famous hotels, with noted orchestras 
and dancing; night clubs, and a round 
of varied entertainment add to after- 
dark enjoyment. 

Close by San Francisco is a realm 
of diversion. Just across the gigantic 
Golden Gate Bridge is Marin County, 
with Muir Woods National Monument 
of giant redwood trees, and Mt. 
Tamalpais. Over in Oakland and 
Berkeley, reached by the record- 
breaking San Francisco-Oakland Bay 


World- 


Bridge, are more attractions, while 
down the Peninsula, south of San 
Francisco, are the residential com- 


munities of Burlingame, San Mateo, 


Hillsborough and other hillside and 
wooded home regions. 
You can take an over-night river 


boat trip from San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento, the state capital; or visit 
Yosemite Valley, open the year round. 


Big Tree Land 


From San Francisco, which centers 
this California vacationland of 158,- 
000 square miles, it is quick and easy 
to reach the famed Redwood Empire 
of big trees, stretching along the 
northern California coast. Here you'll 
see great groves of towering redwoods 
from your car or from the train. 

Southward from San Francisco and 
you’re in Monterey in four hours. 
This American Riviera, the Monterey 
Peninsula, reveals some of the state’s 
choicest land-and-sea-scapes. Historic 
Monterey, cradle of California; 





FLOWER DECKED STANDS on the sidewalks of San Francisco form vivid 
splashes of color under the Winter sun. 
—Pbhoto courtesy Californians, Inc, 


in California 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, with its 
colony and the quaint old Mission; 
the Seventeen Mile Drive, skirting 
cypress groves along the Pacific; and 
Del Monte, with its 20,000 acre hotel 
and recreational domain, are some of 
the attractions in this vicinity. 

All California is yours to enjoy this 
winter. You can step right into the 
picture and engage in practically any 
sport or outdoor pastime you can men- 
tion, or, you may turn spectator and 
watch such events as high-goal polo 
matches; winter championship golf, 
or championship football games like 
the Shrine East-West classic in San 
Francisco, or the Rose Bowl contest 
in Pasadena, both on New Year’s day. 

For pleasure in infinite variety, 
California winter diversions are un- 
matched. 


artists’ 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. J. D. S. Adami, of London, and 
her children, who recently arrived 
from England, will spend the winter 
months in Quebec and have taken 
apartments at the St. Louis Hotel. 

Major and Mrs. J. Osler of Bronte, 
Ontario, closed their house, ‘“Lake- 
field Farm,” early in November, and 
have taken Colonel Mackenzie Waters’ 
house in Ancroft Place, Toronto, for 
the winter. 


Mrs. Gwynne Francis, of Toronto, 
has arrived in Ottawa to join her 
daughter, Miss Betty Francis. They 


will occupy Mrs. G. B. Green’s apart- 
ment in Wilbrod Street for the win- 
ter. Mrs. Greene has left for Regina 
where she will spend the winter with 
her son, Mr. Godfrey Greene. 
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RINITY 





COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 

awarded annually. 









For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 








The sea 
hasn't changed 
its language at 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


There are words in the 
winds from the sea’s blue 
horizon, and syllables in 
the surf. They ‘tell you to 
forget routine, to take a 
new lease on life. So, too, 
do the many attractions 
at these friendly beach- 
front hotels. 


©@ Canadian currency accepted 
at par for hotel charges. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT CO, 
On the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CiTY 


Ask your Travel Agent 
or L. G. Girvan, Canadian Rep., 
67 Yonge St., Toronto, WA. 7552 


( Jarlborougts 
mA Canal 


ATLANTIC City 


IDEAL OCEANFRONT LOCATION 


Canadian Funds Accepted at 
Par—Attractive Autumn Rates, 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS CO. 





FOR AS LITTLE AS 
TWO IN 
$50.00 A MONTH ,WOdN 
INCLUDING ALL MEALS 
75 rooms, most with bath 
Beautiful lake and fruit region 
Comfort, economy, refinement. 
Write for free booklet. 


HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 
LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA 
















SEABOARD RAILWAY 


FIRST TO FLORIDA 


with 3 fast Diesel-electric Trains 





NEW FASTER SERVICE 


Convenient connections from Toronto, via Washington or New York 


Beginning Dec. Ist 


Streamlined coachtrain 
SILVER 
METEOR 

New DAILY service 2175 
to Miami. 


Every 3rd day, to St. 
Petersburg. 1% hours 
faster to Miami—1 hour 
faster to St. Petersburg. 
Reserved seats for en- 
tire trip. Ly. Washing- 
ton 7:45 P.M. Lv. N.Y. 
Penna. Sta. 3:30 P.M 


Beginning Dec. 15th 


East Coast 

ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 
Hrs., Washington 
to Miami. 
The only, 
Diesel-electric 
to Florida’s east coast. 
Club ear, 
Smooth 


Washington, daily, 5:55 
N.Y. Penna. Ly. 


all-Pullman, 


riding. Lv. ear. Ly. 


P. M. Lv. 
Sta. daily 1:20 P. M. 


Beginning Dec. 15th 
West Coast 
ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 
NEW Diesel-electric 
service to Florida's 


west coast. 1% hours 
faster to St. Petersburg. 
Reclining-seat coaches, 
Pullmans. Buffet-lounge 
Washington 
daily 6:10 P.M. 

N. Y. Penna, Sta. 
daily 1:30 P.M, 


service 


lounge car. 


ALL TRAINS AIR-CONDITIONED 
FOUR TRAINS NOW IN SERVICE TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH 


Consult C. 





B. Barton, A. G. P. A., 953 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 


Go Modeun-Go Seaboard 








WINTER IN FLORIDA 
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@ Warm Pacific currents that keep the 
air balmy and the skies bright—flowers 
abloom at Christmas—Fall and Spring 
Winter—lush 
bring out 
. that’s Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground—and your Canadian dollar 
is worth 100 cents, no foreign exchange 


sports 
green 
finest golf. . 


November 25, 1939 








ses) 


throughout 


fairways 


problem. 


It’s Canada’s Winter Golf Capital— 
featured by the Empress Winter Golf 
‘Tournament (March 3-9, 
Sir Edward Beatty 


Set in five acres of private park, where 
smooth lawns stretch out towards the 
sea wall, the Empress Hotel offers ideal 
facilities for a Winter vacation. 

water bathing in the sparkling Crystal 
Garden Pool—motoring through scenic 
wonderlands — tennis — fishing — every- 
thing in outdoor sport. 
Yuletide 


Special Monthly Winter Rates right up 
(European Plan):— 
for one month or longer, room 
with bath, single, $67.50 and up; double 
(two persons) $90 and up; by the day 
from $6 double. 


to 


from $4 single; 


April 30, 
Monthly, 


d’Héte meals: 


LOW ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


HOT EL 


A 


Dinner 


that 


1940, 


the 


and 


is Winter 


ee 


VICTORIA Barrisz oy AaaV ey 8. 


Breakfast 50c, Lunch 75c, 
Dinner from $l. 


your 


1940) and 
Handicap. 


Sea- 


Old English 
Celebrations — 
Spring Garden Festival — a 570-rogom 
charming hotel to serve your every need. 


Table 
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For further information and reservations, communicate with any 
Canadian Pacific agent or Manager, 


CANADIAN 


Travel in Comfort via Canadian Pacific 
See the Canadian Rockies enroute. 


FIRST TRIP 
DEC. 


15th 


PAC? FI < 































Pa Detroit . . 11:45 P.M. 


Sleeping Cars Open 10:00 P.M. 


Head southward to Florida where health 
and happiness thrive under the cheerful 
warmth of a summer-time sun all through 
the winter. Ride the ‘‘Florida Sunbeam.” 
Direct, scenic route via Hampton to both 
coasts of Florida and Central Florida. 


eo COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Berths, sections, bedrooms, compart- 
ments, drawing-rooms or a comfortable 
seat in a modern coach. Lounge cars. 


No extra rail cost to visit both coasts of 


Florida and to stop over at Asheville, N.C. 


Two Other Trains to FLORIDA Daily 


PONCE DE LEON ROYAL PALM 
Lv. Detroit 11:35A.M. Ly. Detroit 11:45 P.M. 


Trains leave Michigan Central Terminal 


TICKET YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
-at low cost. Ask Ticket Agent. 
& 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Elgin 8173 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
































SATURDAY 


THOSE PRE SENT 


NIGHT 








BY BERNICE COFFEY 


FTER the first uncertainty of 

what war-time conditions would 
mean, when many of the most import- 
ant social functions of the year were 
either cancelled or deferred, the 
season ahead now holds promises of 
unusual activity. Most of these events 
have been held annually as a means 
of raising funds for various services 
of importance to the community. 
When it was seen that their absence 
would create a hardship for organi- 
zations which depend on these func- 
tions for funds to carry on their 
work, all were restored to the calen- 
dar. To these annual events have 
been added many others. The result 
is a more gala season than has been 
seen in many years. 








Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Chipman, 
M.C.V.D., and the officers of the 48th 
Highlanders have sent out invitations 
to the 48th Highlanders’ Ball to be 
held at Toronto on Friday, December 
1. Rehearsals for those wishing to 
take part in the Scottish reels and 
dances are being held every Monday 
night at 8.30 at the Armories. The 
Ball, always an outstanding event, 
will be preceded by many dinner 
parties. Among those who will enter- 
tain at the Royal York before the 
ball are Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. 
Hibbert and Major and Mrs. Alan 
Skaith. A few of those who have 
indicated their intention to attend 
the Ball are Major and Mrs. J. A. 
McFarlane, Captain G. E. Hendrie, 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Bamton, 
Mr. C. S. Hamilton, Mr. Ross Wilson, 
Mr. W. G. Fraser Grant, Mrs. C. M. 
Short, Mr. Hector C. Mitchell, Mr. 
Stewart Duggan, Captain A. S. Mac- 
pherson, Mr. Ken Haywood, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ewart Osborne. 

In Montreal the 104th annual ball 
of St. Andrew’s Society will take 
place under vice-regal patronage on 
Friday night, December 1, at the 
Windsor Hotel. By kind permission 
of Brigadier J. P. U. Archambault, 
DSo., MC. DOC. ef MD, 4, the 





MISS DAPHNE GRANT MITCHELL, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. L. 


Mitchell of Toronto, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Gordon C. Savage, Royal 
Canadian Artillery, son of the late 
John F. Savage and of Mrs. Savage, 
of Montreal, has been announced. 


event will have the status of a volun- 
tary service dress parade for officers 
units who wish to attend. 
include: 
the Governor-General of Canada and 
Colonel Sir H. 
Allan, 
Lady 
Clark- 
Gavin 
and Mrs. Ross H. Me- 
Ballan- 
Angus, 
McConnell, Mr. 
Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur 
Drummond 


of N.P.A.M. 
Patrons and _ patronesses 
the Lady Tweedsmuir, 
Montagu Allan and_ Lady 
Lieut.-Col. G. S. Cantlie, D.S.O., 
Drummond, Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Kennedy, Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. 
L. Ogilvie, Mr. 
Master, Hon. C. C. and Mrs. 
tyne, Mr. and Mrs. D. Forbes 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Huntly 
Norman Dawes, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Purvis, Mrs. Arthur 
and Mr. Hugh Paton. 


Theatre Night 


Representatives from all 
Heliconian Club theatre 
Theatre on Wednesday, 


wrights’ Studio 
Seven” by Lois Reynolds Kerr. 
will be Mrs. Alan Skaith, 
Wallace, Miss Vida Peen, 
Clark, Miss Minerva Perry, 
ma Tait, Mrs. 
Mrs. R. S. Van Valkenburg 


Book Shower 


The next meeting of the 
Canadian Club of 
Auditorium on Tuesday, 


Their Excellencies the 
eral and the Lady 
this meeting His 
speak, and the Lady 


of the club for the annual 
shower. 


ciously 
meeting 


Women’s Musical Club 


The Women's Musical 
concert on Monday 
vember 27, at Massey Hall, 
is to be 
Cress. The sensational new 
soprano, Dorothy 
and the event promises to be one 


branches 
of the arts in Toronto will attend the 
night in aid 
of war work to be held at Hart House 
November 29, 
when the club will sponsor the Play- 
Group play, “X.Y. 
Ushers 
Miss Claire 
Miss Mona 
Miss Wil- 
Angus Campbell and 


Women’s 
Toronto at Eaton 
November 
28, will be honored by the presence of 
Governor Gen- 
Tweedsmuir. At 
Excellency will 
Tweedsmuir 
will accept the gift of books which 
have been brought by the members 
book 
Their Excellencies have gra- 
consented to receive in the 
Round Room at the conclusion of the 


Club 
evening, No- 
Toronto, 
held in aid of the Red 
negro 
Maynor, will sing 
































MRS. HUMPHREY GILBERT, who 

was one of the ladies convening the 

Dixon Hall dance held recently in 
Toronto. 

—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


unusual artistic and social interest 
Among those who will be present in 
the audience are: 

Colonel and Mrs. R. 
Margaret Eaton, Mr. 
Osler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sir Ellsworth and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Band, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Coulson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Bristol, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Harris, Lady Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Eaton, Mrs. Victor Cawthra, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril Martineau, Mr. J. A. 
Kingsmill, Mrs. Wilmot Matthews, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Rolph, Mrs. 
Torrance Beardmore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Angus Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Woods, Mrs. Oliver Mabee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ericsen Brown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Arthur House, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Matthews, Mr. 
Brian Doherty, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Allward, Mrs. W. W. Beardmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Eaton, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Boyd, Dr. and Mrs. 
Graham, Mrs. W. D. Ross, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce King, Mr. and Mrs. Brit- 
ton Osler, Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Nathan- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Macabe, Miss 
Eleanor Lyle, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Strathy, 
Professor and Mrs. George M. Wrong, 
Mr. and Mrs. Angus Sinclair, Colonel 
Mackenzie Waters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilton Tudhope, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
S. Waldie. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Primrose, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Osler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Humphrey Gilbert. Dr. and Mrs. 
Alan Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Ryer- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fennell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Snowden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Staunton, Miss Effie 
Michie, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Ellsworth. 


Y. Eaton, Miss 
and Mrs. E. F. 
A. H. . Proctor, 
Lady Flavelle, 


Roscoe 


Calgary Hosts 


Brigadier G. R. Pearkes, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., and Mrs. Pearkes had 
a small luncheon on Armistice Day 
in Calgary in honor of Major-General 


A.G.L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., officer commanding the First 
Canadian Division, who was in that 
city for Remembrance Day observ- 
ances. The guests also included His 


Honor, Lieutenant-Governor John 
Campbell Bowen, Col. E. W. Sansom, 
and Lieut.-Col. R. G. Turner, Col. and 


Mrs. M. K. Greene, Major and Mrs 
Hugh A. Young and Mayor Andrew 


Davidson and Mrs. Davidson. 


1.0.D.E. Conveners 


The Sir John Chapter 
I1.0.D.E., is busy preparing for the 
sale of work which will take place at 
municipal headquarters, Lowther 
Avenue, Toronto, on Thursday, No- 
vember 30. The proceeds are in aid 
of war work and other charities. Con- 
veners of the sale are Lady Flavelle 
who is in charge of 1.0.D.E. war work, 
and Mrs. Gordon Hyland. Others are 
Mrs. Gordon Alexander, regent of the 
chapter; Mrs. George Cameron, Mrs 
Massey Knox, Mrs. Reginald Shep- 
pard, Mrs. Horace Beck, Mrs. G. K 
Douglas, Mrs. R. B. Duggan, Mrs 
Chester Leishman, Mrs. S. L. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. A. A. Hargraft, Mrs. C 
O. Young. 


Gibson 





MRS. CHARLES THOMAS BROWN, 


JR., whose marriage took place re- 
cently in Toronto. Mrs. Brown is the 
former Miss Olive Michener, daugh- 
ter of Senator Edward Michener and 
Mrs. Michener of Calgary. Mr. Brown 
is the son of Mrs. Charles T. Brown 
of Moorestown, N.J. On their return 
from a motor trip through thé Eastern 
States Mn and Mrs. Brown will live 
in Calgary. 


of Photograph by Pasquale D’ Angelo. 

























R MITTENS 


| Go to Parties! 


These frosty nights slip yo 
| mittens of fluf#y bunny fur that are as 
light-hearted as the festivities they take 
you to! Snowy white, or dyed in luscious 
pink or turquoise blue, they re as soft ar 


cuddly as a cottontail 


1 














are all fur, lined 
IF you like glove 


The mittens 
with fleece. 






better, we have them too 
They re in the same colors 
with fur backs and leather 


palms. Pair $4 


Street Floor 


career emmy ete Gino 













































“Evening Symphony— Wise Gal! 


She both comes and goes 


lo the right places 
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PBRKER’ 


CLEANERS DYERS 


791 YONGE STREET RA. 3121 


COCKTAIL 


HE essence of refinement: an 
exquisite gown made more so 
by a ] & T. BELL shoe. There is 
no shoe made, which is so chic 
\ an stylish, that compares with 


\ BELL'S. It i s SLATE R made 
\ WI 





hat more can j 


one cand $ 


eee ne 





SS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE SLATER SHOE CO. LTD 


MONTREAL 





SKIN LOVELINESS! 
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Magnesia Text ("re ind C] sino 


Creat 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. 
hy ol : ; + | Roe. 8 


ever 
i 


A iLTLCl Te s (it 


PHILLIPS’ 
CREAMS 


TEXTURE CREAM— CLEANSING CREAM 


NEW LOW PRICE— ONLY 75¢ A JAR 






DOCTORS 
cur FOR 


RELIE 





Salad More Tempting 


with Liberty Cherries 


with these 
beauty-giving 


MILK OF 


MAGNESIA 
CREAMS 


| 


prnsaes |” 
=| 


The perfect foundation at last. You've 
never used a cream which makes suc! 

perfect foundation as Phillips’ Texture 
Cream. There’s a real reason for it. The 


Milk ot 





hesla prepares the skin 


t 


smoothi vay roughness and freeing 
it from oiliness, so that powder and 
rouge go on evenly and cling closely for 
hours, without need of touching up. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia Cleansing 
Cream. This new kind of cleansing 
ream Cleanses the skin with an effec- 

t 


hat will delight vou! The Milk 
Magnesia not only loosens and ab- 


l 


sorbs the surface dirt, but penetrates 
the pores and neutralizes the excess 
fatty acid accumulations, leaving your 
skin soft, smooth and deep-down clean! 


Don't be discouraged because your 

Give it the bene- 
’ help of these unique 
s the only creams which contain 
ious acid-neutralizing ingredi- 


Milk of Magnesia. 


seems 1 


i 
n 
ng 
] 





i 
Lips 


| CHAS. H. PHILLIPS C3119 f 
‘ 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. ; 
i I enclose 10¢ for a postpaid trial 1 
| jar of each of your two creams. ' 
' 
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APPROVE 
COLDS 


PICTURED HERE 


w 






miort 
Tablets 





SIMPLE STEPS BRING AMAZING RELIEF 


IN A FEW MINUTES 


throat trom cold, dissolve 3 
o 1/3 


rawness are 


lablets 
Pain 


ninutes 


glass of water 


eased in 





3 Check temperature It you have a 

* fever and temperature does mot go 
flown, if throat pain is mot quickly re 
I d 1 ur doctor 


Be Sure You Get Aspirin—Proved Safest Fast Way... 
Avoid Dangerous Strong Drugs. 


Don't foo vith any 


ese pit 
tures above show vou the fust. safe 
way to relieve a cold. Relief comes 
imazingly fast with Aspirin! Try 
t and you'll know why millions use 
it. It’s wonderful what it does! 


Then as a precaution, play safe and 


see your doctor—-for any cold can 
lead to serious consequences. No 
doubt, he'll tell you to continue with 
Aspirin and to avoid outmoded ‘cold 
cures” or strong “pain killers’. For 
doctors have long known and pre 


DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 


ASPIRI 


scribed for 


the 


Aspirin safety 


heart 


Isporv 


does not harm 


So be sure you get Aspirin 
buy. It is made in 


Aspirin” is the 


vhen 
and 
The 


you Canada 
trademark of 


Ltd 


Bayer Company 





CHECK THIS CROSS WITH YOUR 


OWN EYES 
‘ If the word “Bayer” in the 
- form of a cross 18 not on 
Re® every tablet, it is not 
ore Aspirin. Don't let anybody 
ge tell you it is 
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NIGHT 


CINDY LOW in “Kiss The Boys Goodbye”, Clare Boothe’s comedy hit which 
Brock Pemberton is sending to the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, for the 


week of 


December 4. 





ORLD of WOMEN 





Hitler and Grade Seven 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


SPIRITED correspondence has 
e been taking place between a cer- 
tain Master Bobby Johnston, secre- 


tary of the newly formed Junior Red 
Cross branch at the Delhi, Ont., public 
school, and Miss Jean Brown, director 


of the Junior Red Cross at Toronto. 

The enrolment form and member- 
ship fee of one dollar from the new 
branch was accompanied by the in- 
formation that Grades Seven = and 
Eight had decided the name of their 
branch would be the “Down With 
Hitler” Club. Such a name scarcely 


seemed expressive of the internation- 


al aims of the Red Cross so it was 
tactfully suggested by the director 


that perhaps the members of the Club 
might wish to reconsider their choice 
of a name the ‘Loyal Canadian 
Branch” for instance? In any event 
would the Club have a meeting about 
the matter and then let the director 
know what they had decided after 
reading the article on page so-and-so 
in the Canadian Red Junior? 
(In the editorial referred to children 
were reminded of the program 
International Friendliness.) 

A short lapse of time, then the fol- 
lowing letter arrived at the director's 


Cross 


of 


desk: 
“Dear Madame: 

We had a meeting of the ‘Down 
With Hitler’ Club, Moved by Ross 
Hickling, seconded by Mary Sullivan, 
that the name of the club remain 
“Down With Hitler’ Club. Moved 
by Margaret Stafford and seconded 
by Bill Rapsack, that the headquart- 
ers be notified that we had no 


thought of hating any German people 


when we chose this name, but we be- 
lieve, and still believe, that as long 
as Hitler and Hitlerism are at large, 
our freedom and democracy are in 
danger Therefore, we still wish to 
be known as ‘Down With Hitler’ 
Club 


With best wishes, I remain 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) Bobby Johnson, 


Secretary.” 


In the face of this 


very clear ex- 
planation, “Down With Hitler’ Club 
was accepted by the Junior Red 
Cross Meanwhile, if the Allies are 
having difficulty in clarifying their 
war aims, they might call on Grades 
Seven and Eight of Dethi -ublic 
School 


Wartime Fashions 


Work goes on in the designing 
rooms of the Paris couture France 
must maintain her trade balance with 
other countries Several designers 
have presented mid-season showings, 


but all are greatly influenced by the 
onditions under which Frenchwomen 
now live 

Vera Borea, for instance, is making 


winter sports clothes for women 
whose soldier husbands are likely to 


receive Christmas leave which many 
hope to spend at winter resorts. 
Helene Yrande is making quilted 
‘street-length dresses buttoned down 


the front for wear in heatless apart- 


ments this winter. These are de- 
signed so that they can be worn 
thriftily as coats next spring. One 


of the smartest is of dark brown wool 
jersey bordered in gray and quilted 
in a large pattern of vertical curving 
lines. Another is of woolen hopsack- 
ing printed in a flower pattern and 
lined with silk. Velveteen. house 
jackets also are being worn for pro- 
tection against indoor chill. 
Fourrures Max design fur coats 
with an eye to wartime utility. These 


have a swing back silhouette, and 
one in brown phoque has a_ hood 
lined in brown doeskin. This is ac- 


companied by a big handbag of the 
same fur trimmed with doeskin, with 
for the inevitable gas mask. 
Another model of black ponyskin has 
a huge cylindrical pocket attached to 
carry the mask. 


place 


Hair Goes Up 


Camouflage ideas 
fabric 


colorings. 


are penetrating 
patternings as well as their 
One of the dinner gowns 
which Schiaparelli is showing in her 


midseason collection is of taffeta 
woven in irregular splashes of color 
giving a camouflage effect. This 


dress has a tricky arrangement 
around the hips so that the long skirt 
can be caught up in a bustle or pep- 
lum to make a street-length 
Lelong calls his new pale 
tone “Bronze Carillon,” and 
parelli’s light horizon blue 
named “Bleu Maginot.” 
Over in England, the shape of the 
forage caps worn by the forces has 
been adapted to women’s formal and 


dress. 
khaki 
Schia- 
has been 


sports hats, and Digby Morton is re- 
sponsible for those thin wool one- 
piece trouser suits topped by vivid 
plaid wool boleros which English 
women are wearing for’ informal 
evenings at home. 


And 
covered 


feminine London has. dis- 
that the long Garbo hair- 
dress looks a bit gaudy when the tin 
hat of military service is worn atop 
it. So hairdressers are busy creating 


new coiffures, all of them short, 
crisp and easy to comb. 

With so many of their customers 
unable to come to London to shop, 
some of the top-flight English de- 
signers, such as Victor Stiebel, now 
take their collections complete with 


mannequins and fitters, to the coun- 
try. It's a sort of travelling Mohamet- 
to-the-mountain road-show 
ment, but 
very well 

C'est la guerre on the fashion front 


arrange- 


is said to be working out 


Coming Events 


(yd MONDAY night, Nov. 27, at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre, the 
Playwrights’ Company (Maxwell An- 


n 


aerson, S IN 
Howard, E 


Sherwood) 


Behrman, Sidney 
Rice and Robert E 
present Raymond 
in Robert E Sherwood's 
Prize 1939, “Abe 


Illinois.” The engagement 


Imer 
Massey 
Pulitzer 
Play of Lincoln in 
is for one 


week only 
“Abe 


Lincoln in Illinois” is unques- 


tionably the most important drama 
of many years It is not only the 
theatre at its very best but it also 
reflects the true spirit of American 


democracy. Leaders from every walk 


of life have said that it is an inspired 


play that should be seen by every 
person in the country 

“Abe Lincoln in Illinois” is in three 
acts and 12 scenes and has to do with 


the life of the Great Emancipator 
from his youth in New Salem, Illinois 
in the 1830’s until February 11, 1861, 
when, as the elected President of the 
United States, he leaves Springfield 
the White House. It is generally 
conceded to be “The Great American 
Play” while Mr. the title 
role gives a performance that would, 
of his previous splendid 
star, entitle him the 
highest tribute for fine acting it would 
be possible to pay 


for 


Massey in 


regardless 


record as a to 


The play was staged by Elmer Rice, 
the settings designed by 
and the large cast in support Mr 
Massey includes: Muriel Kirkland, as 
Mary Todd, Augusta Dabney, as Ann 
Rutledge, Clarence Chase as Stephen 
A. Douglas, Lewis Martin Ninian 
Edwards, Arthur Griffin Bowling 


Jo Meilzner 


of 


as 


as 


November 25, 1939 








SEALYHAM TERRIERS — and 
WELSH CORGIS (Pembroke Type) 


For disposal as companions at very reasonable prices, two litters of 
Corgis, one litter of Sealyhams, and several young dogs. Beauti- 


ful, well reared puppies, bred from our International and Cana- 
dian Champion Imported prize-winning stock Potential show 
and breeding stock Write or visit the Kennels soon for par 


ticulars and selections 


Windrush Kennels +». 


OAKRIDGES 
AURORA, R. R. 2, ONT. 
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... but MAN 
has no 


AUTOMATIC 
power 


of recovery 


Once the strength-building forces within you become weakened, 
things very quickly get you down. Let Bovril build up those precious 
reserves that are the surest defence against illness. Bovril enables you 
| to get more nourishment from all your food and forms a really strong 
foundation. This is the secret of keeping thoroughly fit. 


EVERY BODY 
NEEDS THE STRENGTH OF 


BOVRIL 
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. Name your sports. name your 4 >>” NN 
XY ; ; ee sr ~S 

‘ pleasures... you'll findthemall ~ ‘ ~~ 
‘8 in Tucson, Excellent hotels, guest wae - Fe 


ranches and lodges assure your 

complete comfort. 
; Enjoy the journey 
over the comfort- 
able Golden State 
Route on either of 
Rock Island’s fine 
trains, daily from 
Chicago—the de 
luxe GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED or the 
friendly CALIFOR- 
NIAN. Every travel 
ease. 
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S. R. HEROD, Canadian Freight and Passenger Agent 
Rock Island Lines, 302 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Phone EL gin 7640 


Please send literature and travel information [ Tucson 
0 All-Expense California Tours. 
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Green, David Clark as William Hern- Company when her glowing voice and 


don, George Christie as Mentor _ vivid personality in Gilbert and Sul- 
Graham, Helen Kingstead as Nancy livan repertory immediately estab- 
Green and Calvin Thomas as Joshua ished her as a favorite. Before the 


Speed. Others in the large cast are tour was finished, she was immediate- 
Elmer Jerome, George Matthews, ly snapped up by the Metropolitan 
Dearon Darney, Kelvin McCarthy, Opera. For her Massey Hall appear 
Richard Allen, Mary Parker, Guerita’ ance, the lovely soprano will include 
Donnelly, Robert Allen, Ann Eden, a group of the well-loved Gilbert and 
Emory Richardson, Jimmy Allen, John 


Sullivan airs as well as a group of 
Payne, Donald Foster, Barrie Wan-  seottish and old English songs. 
less, Thomas Tracey, Shirley Gregory, 
Allen Shaw, Ralph Chambers and ’YNDER the dynamic direction of 
Joseph Wiseman. John Barbirolli, the great Phil- 
i 5 : harmonic-Symphony of New York 
EADING soprano of the Metro- _s ‘ 


will present a recital at Massey Hall 
on Saturday evening, December 2, 
when the 104-man organization will 
make a flying visit to Toronto. Oldest 


politan and one of the most radi- 
ant the opera stage 
today, glamorous Muriel Dickson will 
present a recital 


personalities of 


at Massey Hall on orchestra on this continent and third 
Friday evening, December 1, as the oldest in the world (it ranks after 
second concert of the famed Celebrity the London Philharmonic founded in 
Series. The darling of the critics and 1813, and the Vienna Philharmonic 
delighted audiences, the interna- which gave its first concert in 1842), 
tionally-famous Scottish soprano first the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
crossed the Atlantic in 1935 as prima’ phony Orchestra is now in its 98th 
donna of the D’'Oyly Carte Opera year, 
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[' IS AN AGREEABLE reflection 
iat all really interesting people 

3 sportsmen, explorers, musicians, sci- 
By diplomats, vagabonds and 
are vitally interested in good 
i things to eat and drink, and in in- 
trizuing ways of composing them.... 


ntists, 
yriters 


That, ladies and gentlemen momen- 
tarily honoring this column with your 

= attention, is the opening blast from 
§ one of the most elegant modern cook- 
books I ever came across. It is 
lished only in a. limited, num- 

ed edition, all subscribed for be- 


being produced, and No. 314 is 
aon in my tremulous possession. 
i uve I friends? I ask you. As I get 
yy ound to trying out some of its sug- 
tions you will probably find a 
number of its ideas incorporated with 
own in this column. 
{ is a fact food concerns more than 
h isewives. Food and drink. Regard 
{ interest of Mr. Samuel Unter- 
er, a New York lawyer, who has 
ervised the introduction of bene- 
tine, port, and brandy into grow- 
honey dew and casaba melons 
his greenhouse. The melons are 
sunported by nets on the trellis that 
ses the vines, and the actual liqu- 
are being syphoned into the 
ning fruit, drop by drop. Think 
thit over. 
‘onsider the 


S 


fact that two of the 
st famous restaurants known to 
rmets, Larue’s and Maxim’s, are 
mong the few big businesses carry- 
on, almost under the noses of the 
man guns, in Paris this Novem- 
They are comfortably filled too, 
ry day at noon we are told. 
Here without further apology for 
id, are suggestions for a dinner 
hat should boost anyone’s morale. 


Rum Cocktails 


Hors d’oeuvres 
in the drawing room 


NS SARs Rie Ws LA : 


the Half Shell 
or 


Oyster Cocktails 


Oysters on 





Black Bean Soup 


Hen 
Marrons 
Hollandaise 


Roast Guinea 
Yams with 
Broccoli with 


Pears and bar-le-duc 





Coffee 
A good rum cocktail hails from 
Puerto Rico and is uncomplicated in 
content and construction—two char- 
acteristics of all good cocktas, in 
my opinion. 
' Puerto Rico Salut 
To each cocktail allow 
1 jigger of rum 
1 jigger of pineapple juice 


1 teaspoon of fresh lime or lemon 
juice 
teaspoon 


of sugar 


Mix with crushed ice 
shaker. 
Before a 
ited hors 
If you 
might 


icularly well with rum: 


finely in a 
dinner 

are 
one 


fine 
d’oeuvres 
want 

try this, which goes par- 


compli- 
out of 
one, 


ace, good 


ou 


Sardine Hors d’'Oeuvres 


Chop 
hutney 
‘nife. 


1% 
as fine 


tablespoons of 
as 


oil 


4 
| mango 
possible with a 
Drain the off one tin of 
ardines, flake them fine, mix with 
» the chutney, and squash all through 
i sieve. Fry small squares of thinly 
liced white bread and put a small 
lab of the fish and chutney mixture 
n each and run them under the hot 
rill for a couple 
efore serving. 
in 
juarter of 
est omitting soup 


of minutes just 
November 
On the 
trimming 


and 


late 

their prime. 

need no 
lemon 


Oysters are 
half 
but a 
usually 
from the 
own way. 
too, better 
oysters, allowing three to a cock- 
tail for each guest. The trick here 
s the sauce that covers them of which 


eaching 
hell they 

sug- 
menu, 
If 


use 


but have it 
insist 


your 
soup 


you 


on bulk 


the recipes are legion. This is less 
ickneyed than most. 
Oyster Cocktail Sauce 
y lo the juice of two lemons add 


teaspoon of paprika, 2 dashes of 
tabasco, 2 teaspoons of grated horse- 
adish, ‘ teaspoon worcestershire, 

cup of ketchup, or your own chili 
sauce strained, a little salt, a good 
nixing and chilling, and pour it on 
the oysters just before serving 

You can’t pick up a_ worthwhile 
magazine today and not read that you 


= . 

py May have to decline a directorship for 

» your husband, or a fate more ex- 
iting than death for yourself, after 


rving important guests tinned black 

ean soup. Apparently if you can 

emember to add the canning-baffling 

ces of hard boiled egg and dash 

3 Sherry, an ermine wrap and a dia- 

} mond bracelet are positively thrust 
nm you immediately after dinner, 
Vithout cancelling the other offers 
believe all I read 


is a domestic fowl that 
much of the flavor of hard-to- 
ome-by game. It makes an admir- 
ible party bird because it lends itself 
to the exotic dressings and 
ecommended for game. Remember 
‘uinea fowl flesh inclined to be 
iry, in roasting the bird it must be 
® constantly basted with fat that has 
een spread over it when it went 
nto the oven. Most up to date poul- 
butchers can easily in- 
“lard” the bird as well as 


Guinea hen 
as 
sauces 


is 


= terers or be 


duced to 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


draw it. This is done with a lard- 
ing needle and strips of fat pork. It 
is a nuisance to do yourself though. 


Better “butter” the hen with bacon 
fat and keep it well basted while 
cooking. Concentrate on an_inter- 
esting dressing. This is a Southern 


nut stuffing, grand for game. 


Guinea Stuffing 


3 slices of stale bread 

% cup of chopped mushrooms 

» cup of chopped pecan meats 

1 chopped hard boiled egg 

'% teaspoon of celery salt 

1 teaspoon of chopped parsley 

‘% teaspoon of thyme 

1 small chopped onion 

1% teaspoonfuls of butter 

a pinch each of nutmeg and mace 
% cup of sherry wine 
The bird’s heart and 
Salt and pepper 


1 


liver 


Cook the onion in part of the but- 
ter till clear, not brown. Parboil the 
giblets and chop them very finely and 
cook them with the mushrooms in 
the rest of the butter. Roll the stale 
bread to fine crumbs. Mix all in- 
gredients together and finally moisten 
with the sherry. The wine will, of 
course, evaporate during the roast- 
ing, but leaves a very fine aroma 
in the bird, and the dressing fairly 
dry and crumbly. Serve currant jelly, 
and a red wine—if any—with guinea 
fowl. 


NO HEATER OR 


TANK TO BUY 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


CONCERNING FOOD 





The Pre-occupation of All Great Minds 


Yams are only orange fleshed swect 
potatoes; use either, but yams are 
finer. The right marrons are chest- 
nuts candied in France, and sold in 
tins, in case you never came across 
them that way. 


Yams With Marrons 


Scrub and partly boil the yams, 
then peel and slice them lengthwise. 


._ Fry gently about five minutes in hot 


butter then sprinkle with brown 
sugar and the grated peel of three 
limes or lemons. Set the slices on a 
flat pan with one candied marron on 
each slice surrounded by a ring of 
seedless raisins and set the pan under 
the broiler or in a hot oven for just 


long enough. Then when they are 
arranged on the dish to be served 


sprinkle with warmed rum or brandy 


and light it! It’s so rich, the mild 
broccoli is the right accompanying 
vegetable. 

Now is the time to produce your 


home-canned pears for a smart des- 


sert. If you have wisely preserved 
some of them whole, serve them in- 
dividually, stem end down, in glass 


goblets. If they are halved, they must 
lie on their sides-on a beautiful flat 
dish. Anyhow drain them completely. 
Fill the hole where the core has been 
with alternate spoons of bar-le-duc, 
or red or black currant jam mixed 
with kirsch, and soft, white cream 
cheese. A liqueur glass full of kirsch 
should be placed by each guest’s plate 
to add drop by drop on each mouth- 
ful. How’s that for swank? 
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2532 Yonge St. 
MO. 3517 


TWO OTHER WAYS to have the Hot 


Water you need! If you wish, you may rent a 
HOT-TOP for $1.00 a month, Or, if you would like to “‘own 
your own” HOT-TOP, there is a low cash price — also, an 
easy payment plan that extends over five years. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS 


55 Adelaide St. E. 
AD. 9221 


MR. AND MRS. R. A. C. HENRY of 
Westmount, Que., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Eliza- 
beth Barbara (Betty), photo- 
graph is shown above, to Mr. Francis 
Malloch Gibson. Mr. the 
son of the late A. Hope Gibson and 
Mrs. Gordon Ferrie of Hamilton, and 
the grandson of the late Sir John M. 
Gibson. 


Ww hose 


Gibson is 


—-Photograph by Garcia. 


There is a NEW COMBINATION RAT: 
to provide the Hot Wafer you need 


“TOPS IN BATHS”... Yes—TOPS in everything where hot water is con- 
cerned. That’s the story of the new Ruud HOT-TOP with Mone! tank. 


Around your home, hot water is in demand from morn till night—yes, even the 
‘wee small’ hours have their calls too—that is why you will revel in the luxury 
that HOT-TOP gives in hot water comfort—24 hours a day 5 
attention on your part. 


monthly amount 


Never before has it been easier 
ASK FOR FULL PARTICUL 





without any 


When you need hot water for baby’s things, greasy dishes, bathing, shaving, first 
aid emergencies, the weekly wash— HOT-TOP supplies it, at the turn of the tap. 


And the new COMBINATION RATE gives you this hot water for a low, fixed 
from $2.20 a month up 


no heater or tank to buy 


to have an automatic HOT-TOP and the GAS to serve it 
ARS TODAY. 


HOT-TOP has Rustless Tank of MONEL Metal 


The abundant hot water that HOT-TOP supplies is stored awaiting its many calls ina tank 


of shining, silvery, solid MONEL 


the strong, long-lived, rust-proof metal that cannot 


rust. MONEL keeps your hot water clean and lastingly free from rust. 


HOT-TOP’s Monel! tank is guaranteed against leaks or failures due to rust and corrosion 
for 20 years. The new HOT-TOP awaits your inspection, visit one of our display rooms. 


P A. N Y 


732 Danforth Ave. 
GL. 4648 


pow a a a a a ww ww wr wn I 


FREE 


(This offer is limited to residents 
of Toronto and district) 


Send this coupon NOW for attractive 
MONEL METAL MIRROR FOR 
HAND BAG OR POCKET 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 
19 Toronto Street, Toronto 


Please send me, free of charge, an unbreakable mirror 
of silvery Monel Metal, for hand bag or pocket and 
full particulars of your HOT-TOP offers. 


My name is 


Address 
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Peek FREAN & 
Company, Limited, 
regret that, owing to 
the International 
situation, a full 
range of biscuits is 


no longer available. 


VITA-WEAT 
(Regd.) Crispbread 
and the more popu- 
lar varieties will still 


be on sale. 
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will sel Fou 
a lot about 


choosing a 
WASHER 


One of these watches is precision- 
made, well-jewelled. It will outlast 
the other “‘cheap’”’ watch by many 
years—-and it will always keep 
time. Same with a washer. EASY is 
engineered to outlast two or more 
rdinary washers. Its exclusive 
Vacuum-cup action is actually 50% 
t % easier on clothes. It costs 
less per year than so-called 
bargain”’ washers. And it’s always 
a good washer. Yet there’s an EASY 
washer in every price range. . . each 
backed by EASY’s conditional Life 
time Guarantee. See your nearest 


EASY dealer. 


THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO.,LTD. 
TORONTO (10) ONTARIO 
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Nigger 
Minstrels 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


RECENTLY in listening to one ol 

the many speeches by British and 
French statesmen, pointing out that 
in August, Hitler had his chance for 
peace, but turned it down, and now 
must take the consequences, the words 
of an ancient nigger minstrel wheeze 
came back to me. A common feature 
of the old minstrel shows was a 
burlesque sermon by a. black-face 
preacher, and I think that it was 
George Thatcher, adept in that kind 
of humor, who used to solemnly an- 
nounce: “When Gabriel blows de last 
trumpet, yesterday am de day to re- 
pent!” That I think summarizes whai 
Mr. Chamberlain and Monsieu} 
Daladier have been trying to impress 
on Herr Hitler’s inflamed mind. 

The recollection of George Thatcher 
dressed very much like ‘De Lawd” in 
“The Green Pastures” uttering that 
unquestionable truism brought back 
the whole pageant of nigger minstrelsy 
as it was in the nineties, when it had 
been going strong for sixty years. A 
whole galaxy of old-time black-face 
stars came back to my mind: Willis 
r Sweatman, George Thatcher, 
George Primrose, McIntyre’ and 
Heath, Hughie Dougherty, Will 
West, Lew Dockstader, Carroll 
Johnson, Eddie Leonard, a host ot 
others whose names I forget, and 
youngest of all, who came into pro- 
minence under Lew Dockstader just 
as minstrelsy was dying, Al Jolson 
The noonday street parade was as 
much a feature of minstrelsy as ii 
then was of the circus; I see again 
the array of comedians, singers and 
bandsmen, spread out in two single 
files with participants far apart to 
make the parade look longer; all 
sprucely clad in fawn silk hats, silk 
dusters, and garish waistcoats. 


N EVERY city of America it was a 

joyous occasion when the minstrels 
came to town. They were the favorite 
recreation of the tired business man, 
exceeding in popularity the girl shows 
vhich later became regarded as his 
particular hobby. Women did _ not 
care so much for black-face adepts, 
but in the old Grand Opera House in 
Toronto at night you would see half 
the leading professional and business 
men of the city, watching the charmed 
semi-circle on the stage, and hilarious- 
ly ypreciating ancient jokes, and con- 
indrums to which they had known 
the answers since boyhood. The form 
of the show was rigid, a solemn and 
plausible interlocutor in the centre of 
an are of comedians and songsters; 
horus and bandsmen in tiers above 
him; all immaculately dressed; their 
faces blackened with burnt cork. The 
chief feature was the end-men,—the 
star jokesters. Those on the right 
arried “bones” (castanets) and those 
on the left “tambos” (tambourines), 
vhich gave accent to the ensemble 





numbers 
Bones and tambos would make quite 
genial racket in such a number as 


this 


Solo “I know a girl named Susan 


Brown.” 


Cho. “What, Susan Brown?” 


“Yes Susan Brown.” 

She lives right here in this ye 
Town!” 

“What in this town?” “Yes in 
this town.” 

“She wears a lubbly diamond 
ring!” 

A diamond ring?” “A Solitaire!” 

And how I dote on that thar 
gir! and she just dotes on me.’ 

Cho. (tutti) “O, Susan grown, O 

Susan Brown, the girl that | 
admire.” 

‘If only I could kiss her once 1 
reelly would expire.” 

On the last line the company would 
rise and the stage would be filled with 
tap dancers rattling the bones and 
shaking the tambos in a “walk 
around.” 


BE TWEEN the songs came dialogue 
between interlocutor and end men 
The most famous of those masters of 
ceremonies fifty years ago was Wil- 
liam H. West, who talked with ex- 
treme dignity, and looked properly 
non-plussed when caught with a con- 
indrum. An immortal wheeze had its 
origin in minstrel shows before the 
American civil war 

Bones: Mr. Interlocutor, can you tell 
me this? Why does a chicken cross 
the road? 

Interlocutor (thoughtfully): No Mr 
Bones I cannot. Why does a chicken 
cross the road? 

3ones: Hee, hee, hee! Because it 
vants to get to the other side 

Whereupon the Interlocutor, appar 
ently anxious to change the subject 
would arise and announce that Bills 


Emerson or some other popular tenor 


would sing Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair” or “Sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt.” Some songs were in an even 


more sentimental vein. One for in 
stance began “I wish I was a piece 
of pie to send unto my lady love.” 
Then the lyrist on second thought re- 
membered that pie might give her a 
stomach ache and wished he was 
something more digestible. 

It cannot be said that the humor 
was of an intellectual order. It was 
unlike that of “Punch”; but never- 
theless the Christy Minstrel Theatre 
ran successfully for many years in 
London. The following dialogue is 
typical of the old-time wise-crackers: 





“THE WEATHERMAN SAYS FREEZING TO-MORROW!" 


“How did Eve get into the Garden 
of Eden?” 

“By Adams Express—wish.” 

(The point of this was that Adams 
Express was once a very widely known 
transport company in the United 
States.) 

“And how did Eve get out of the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Got snaked out!” 

Vapid stuff in print, but the per- 
sonalities of the old minstrel men 
were so unctuous that some of them 
could have made the alphabet sound 
funny. 

After the first part came the “Olio” 
in which the leading performers did 
specialties. It was then that George 
Thatcher or some other monologuist 
would give a sermon by a darky 
preacher, such as that I have alluded 
to. 


THE songs of the nigger minstrel 

days have become a permanent 
heritage of American folk music. Mil- 
lions of listeners hear the melodies of 
Stephen C. Foster over radio weekly, 
unaware that the best of them origin- 
ated in minstrel shows; and that some- 
times when the craze for liquor was 
on him he would sell songs that have 
become immortal for five or ten dol- 
lars. Half a century ago I saw ina 
parade of J. H. Haverly’s Minstrels, 
a feebie old man driven in a buggy, an 
unusual feature. That night I saw him 
brought on the stage at the end of 
the First Part, to lead the ensemble in 
“Dixie Land.” He was none other 
than Dan Emmett, born in Ohio in 
1815, who about 1858, while a mem- 
ber of Dan Bryant’s Minstrels, had 
composed as a “walk around,” the 
words and music of “Dixie Land.” 
Three years later it became the 
marching song of the Southern forces 
in the American civil war. Haverly 
had found him living in poverty, a 
forgotten man. 

“Dixie Land,” more than any other 
song which has survived, savors ol 
the origins of nigger minstrelsy. In 
the early decades of the 19th century 
Southern planters would entertain 
their guests by sending to the slave 
quarters for negroes who could dance 
and sing their own nonsense songs and 
the words of “Dixie” are of that type. 


\ YHITE actors began to realize that 
they could make money by imitat- 
ing these entertainments, and the 
pioneer was a young New York actor 
Thomas D Rice, who excelled in 
negro character. In a Bowery theatre 
in 1828 he made a great hit with a 
song and dance “Turn about and 
wheel about and Jump, Jim Crow.” 
Its universal popularity led to the 
organization of black-face entertain- 
ments in many cities, the first defin- 
itely American form of theatrical en- 
tertainment. Rice’s song gave a per- 
manent phrase to the American 
language. Throughout the South rail- 
road cars exclusive to negroes became 
known as “Jim Crow” cars, because 
the negro attempting to board a white 
man’s car was told to wheel about and 
go down the line 
The old-time minstrel shows always 
carried an expert vocal quartet, in- 
cluding a tenor who sang _ falsetto 
with ease, and a basso of very deep 
register I recall one of the latter, 
H. W. Frillman, who sang “Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” with tones 
as profound as those of some Russian 
choristers. The first time I ever heard 
Gounod’s “Faust,” as a boy in the 
“gods” of the old Grand Opera House 
in Toronto, Emma Juch was the 
Marguerite; Chevalier Scovel (an 
uncle of the famous actress, Katherine 
Cornell) the Faust; Tagliapetra, a 
great baritone, the Valentine; and 
the Mephisto was a superb basso pro- 
fundo, Franz Vetta. A few years pre- 
viously he had been singing in a min 
strel show, and later I heard him give 
a very fine performance of Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo.” Nor was Vetta the 
only grand opera celebrity of earlier 
days who served an apprenticeship in 
black-face 
Hughie Dougherty, a plump chuck- 


ling little end-man, was the father of 
a daughter who became an exquisite 
exponent of high comedy, Grace 
George. As rhythmical a singer and 
dancer as I ever saw was Carroll 
Johnson, whose every movement 
seemed to fit into the tune, when he 
sang “Caroline.” The two greatest 
monologuists of the dying years of 
negro minstrelsy were Lew Dock- 
stader and Willis Sweatman. They 
made anything they said irresistible, 
and after minstrelsy died, Sweatman 
was largely responsible for the success 
of George Ade’s political comedy “The 
County Chairman” in which he played 
a darky political worker of the same 
type as the well-known radio char- 
acter ‘“Lightnin’.” Though he had 
brought laughter to America _ for 
decades, Sweatman was poor in his 
old age, and in recognition of his 
contribution to the joy of life, mem- 
bers of the Lambs Club gave him a 
permanent home within its walls. 
The death knell of the old-time 
minstrel show sounded at the turn of 
the century when vaudeville theatres 
appeared everywhere, and revues 






tures of portable 


Society has appointed electrical 
testing laboratories to test the pro- 
duct of manufacturers and where 
the specifications are met, to issue 
the I.E.S. tag of certification. 


@ With ILE.S. lamps 


they are needed ... living room, study, 
bed-room or library... 


adequate and proper | 
ing at minimum cost. J 


and bulb (or bulbs). 
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The I.E.S. Tag on a lamp means 
that it meets the specifications 
of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society (I.E.S.). This Society has 
made available to all manufactur- / 
ers of portable lamps specifi- 
cations covering the mechanical, 
electrical and illuminating fea- 


ig t- 
.E.S. 
Table Lamps priced as low 
as $6.50. LL.E.S. Floor Lamps 
priced as iow as $9.95. These 
prices include shade, stand 

























© Apple 
Blossom 
Cologne 
and Atomizer 


2.00 





gradually developed. Tne best of the 
younger talent like Al. Jolson was 
lured away, though Lew Dockstader 
and George Primrose (the latter had 
once been a bootblack in the old 
Tecumseh House at London, Ont.,) 
kept up a losing battle for some years. 
Though it disappeared from the com- 
mercial theatre, its forms and tradi- 
tions were continued by amateur 
organizations. Two clever young 
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RUBINSTEIN 
Give her May in December. 
the delicate, intoxicating breath-of-spring. The fragrance 
that captures all who come under its spell. Give her 
Apple Blossom Bath Oil, Cologne, Dusting Powder! 


Other Rubinstein Gift Sets, in large 
variety at Eaton’s 
Phone Tr. 3111 


Toiletries Dept. Main Floor, James St 
Also obtainable at Eaton’s-College Street 
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November 25, 19 7 


For A Ladys Christmas... 


Helena Rubinstein’s 
Scent of 


APPLE BLOSSOM 


In Fascinating G ift Sets 


AT EATON’S—HEADQUARTERS FOR HELENA 
IN TORONTO. 


Give her Apple Blossom- 


° Apple 

Blossom 

Cologne 
and Dusting 
Powder 


2.35 







2.00 up to 60.00 


black-face comedians, Gosden and 
Coryell, for some years made a liveli- 
hood traveling about the country stag- 
ing such shows with local talent and 
acting as end-men. They are now 
carrying on the old tradition of black- 
face comedy in a new vehicle, for 
they are now Amos and Andy,—the 
only radio team which has held its 
own continuously since network broad- 
casting was organized. 
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